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FROM BLACK TO WHITE 


LTHOUGH the Spectator returns to its 

normal length—if not page-size—this 
week, the printing dispute at the time of 
writing is as far away from a settlement as 
ever—with additional complications pro- 
voked by the ink crisis, and with civil war 
breaking out between some of the news- 
papers concerning the question whose 
fault it all is; what was left of the old 
dog-does-not-eat-dog principle now looks 
very tattered. There have been some 
hopeful signs: NATSOPA relented in time 
to let the dailies continue after the week- 
end, and there were hints of willingness to 
compromise on certain differences over 
direct negotiation between employers and 
unions. But while the dispute continues, 
no journal can be sure what is going to 
happen; we can only hope that our 
emergence from ‘black’ to white will 
survive the stresses of the next few days. 


* * * 


HE BRIEF VISIT to this country of Mr. 

Nobosuke Kishi, the Japanese Prime 
Minister, who arrives on Sunday, is being 
handled by a public-relations firm whose 
American opposite numbers succeeded, 
when he was in the United States, in 
getting him a game of golf with President 
Eisenhower. 

Both the British and Japanese govern- 
ments must be hoping that our own experts 
in the arts of persuasion will prove as 
successful, by eliciting a measure of 
cordiality in the British public’s welcome 
to Mr. Kishi. The British government and 
its advisers know that sooner or later it will 
have to conclude the long-term commercial 
treaty with Japan that it promised in 1955, 


when Japan was accepted into GATT, and 
we invoked article XXXV of the agreement 
to apply quota limitations, for the time 
being, and as a sop to interested parties 
here, on Japanese goods. 

The treaty will have to be concluded 
eventually because Japan, to a greater 
extent even than Britain, must export if it is 
to maintain its living standards, and we 
cannot impede the material progress of 
the only fully industrialised Asian country, 
and the only one, besides India, to have— 
more or less—made democratic institutions 
work. Or if we do, and if an American 
recession were to mean fewer exports to the 
United States of Japanese cameras, lighters, 
radios, and cottons, it will only be to 
encourage those opposition elements in 
Japan who are always pointing out that the 
economically obvious customer for Japanese 
manufactured goods is China. 

But it is well understood by the govern- 
ment here that wartime resentments, 
and British manufacturers’—especially 
Lancashire # manufacturers—fears of 
Japanese competition, are still too strong 
for any substantial gesture to be made 
towards Mr. Kishi this time round. All it 
can hope is that he will make an agreeable 
enough first impression to help rub out the 
memories of the prison camps, and to 
prepare the way for an attempt to persuade 
manufacturers that (in spite of a celebrated 
television interview, a couple of years ago, 
in which Mr. Fujiyama, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister was confronted with 
Oriental ball-bearings that were packaged 
as though they were Occidental) the 
generality of Japanese goods are no longer 
the low-cost, low-grade, imitations that 


used to present ‘unfair’ competition 
between the wars. 

As for Mr. Kishi, he too will hope to be 
able to show the Japanese people—before 
he goes off to Bonn, Vienna, Rome, Paris, 
and Rio de Janeiro: he is an inveterate 
traveller—that London was, at any rate, 
receptive to what he himself refers to as his 
‘economic diplomacy.’ He has been having 
a rough passage at home, where his Liberal- 
Democratic party is deeply split, and not 
particularly liberal, and his cabinet a 
makeshift, and where the Socialist oppo- 
sition and the trade unions successfully 
combined, only a few months ago, to make 
him think again about giving undemo- 
cratically wide powers to the police. Both 
the Socialists and the Communists, who 
form a redoubtable Popular Front in 
Japan when they choose to gang up on the 
Liberal-Democrats, are opposed to the new 
security treaty with the United States, now 
being negotiated by Mr. Fujiyama. So 
Mr. Kishi will hope to be able to offer the 
Japanese public some hint, at least, of 
commercial blessings to come from Britain, 
to make up for what his political opponents 
will be saying soon about his truckling to 
the United States. 

* * * 


* QITOP USING SUCH negative words as 

“anti-partition”’ the new Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Ireland said 
last week, ‘and call for national unity 
instead’. Already, it seems, Mr. de 
Valera’s departure from politics is hav- 
ing its effect. Mr. de Valera was not 
the most intransigent of the anti-parti- 
tionists; when his party was out of 








office in the late 1940s, the coalition 
government which replaced it excelled 
anything he had done, in the rancorous 
campaign it conducted against the North. 
But instead of resisting it, as he might 
have done, Mr. de Valera went on a 
round-the-world anti-partition campaign 
of his own, which succeeded in intensi- 
fying the bitterness between North and 
South, and in boring a lot of people 
abroad who found themselves lobbied 
for support on an issue about which they 
cared nothing; and so long as he re- 
mained the leader of his party, it was 
very difficult for its members to do any- 
thing to change its line without incur- 
ring the ridicule of opponents, or the 
suspicion of disloyalty to him. Now 
that he is upstairs, the way is open for 
a change of the policy for the first time 
since the partition was erected. 

Not that there is much prospect of 
Mr. Lemass’s overtures to the North be- 
ing rapturously received. Lord Brooke- 
borough would certainly enjoy a visit to 
Dublin (on a social level the barriers be- 
tween North and South are in any case 
negligible: Northern Ministers are fre- 
quent visitors) but he would have to 
tread warily, for fear of alarming his 
Unionist supporters. On the economic 
level (where Mr. Lemass’s chief interest 
lies) there is plenty of room for agree- 
ment; even when relations between the 
two governments were at their worst they 
still found it desirable to co-operate on 
hydro-electric projects, on keeping the 
railways running, and on other matters 
of mutual interest or worry. But on the 
political level there is not the slightest 
chance of reaching agreement in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Lord Craigavon shortly before he died 
said that he visualised a time when the 
country’s unity was restored; but he can- 
not have foreseen how Southern politi- 
cians would maintain artificially the old 
bitterness long after the mass of the 
people in the South had thrown it off. As 
it is, in the years that have passed since 
partition, the two peoples have grown 
apart. They are as different now as Lord 
Randolph Churchill pretended, for polli- 
tical purposes, they were. It will need 
years of patient work before the political 
problems that still exist—notably the ex- 
clusion of the Northern Catholic minor- 
ity, against its will, from the Republic— 
can be amicably discussed, let alone 
settled. But at least Mr. Lemass’s 
speech shows he intends to move in the 
right direction. 

* * + 


T WAS NOT SURPRISING that the Temple’s 

Niblett Hall was overflowing to hear 
Lord Goddard tilt a lance at the Establish- 
ment. Known familiarly in the legal 
profession as ‘Doggie’, the former Lord 
Chief Justice is never more in his element 
than when barking and growling at what 
he feels is an abuse. 

The occasion of the Annual General 
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Meeting of ‘Justice’ offered him the chance 
to join the campaign against the Govern- 
ment’s habit of shelving law reform 
proposals by submitting them to a com- 
mission. In 1948, Lord Goddard suggested 
that much of the time that is spent on 
committal proceedings could be saved by 
permitting the depositions of prosecution 
witnesses to be given in the form of statutory 
declarations. These would be sworn 
before a Commissioner for Oaths at the 
witness’s convenience; in the court 
proceedings before a committing magistrate 
prosecuting counsel would then read out 
all the sworn declarations—instead of 
eliciting answers to questions, each one of 
which has now to be taken down in long- 
hand. As so often happens with a bold 
and simple suggestion, it was sent by the 
Home Secretary of the day to a specially 
convened committee. After lengthy 
deliberations the committee produced a 
report which was so inconclusive, so 
lukewarm, that the Government was 
excused from the obligation to act upon it. 

Now, the report is out of print; and 
probably there are those in official places 
who hope that oblivion will overtake its 
findings. Fortunately Lord Goddard still 
has the one remaining copy, and he 
intends to keep chewing on it. It will be 
interesting to see whether with the aid of 
‘Justice’ we will at last get some sensible 
reforms of the time-wasting and onerously 
expensive committal proceedings. 


* * * 


NCE AGAIN the House of Lords has 
given the lie to the myth of its special 
excellence as a sensible and detached body 
which acts as a much-needed constitutional 
brake on the impetuous Commons. Its 
rejection of Clause One of Lord Chorley’s 
Legitimacy Bill (which would have enabled 
children born of an adulterous union to be 
legitimised on the marriage of their parents) 
is as illogical as it is unjust. The law 
already provides that a child born out of 
wedlock may be legitimised when its 
parents marry if neither was married at the 
time of the child’s birth. Indeed, the law 
goes further, and allows a child conceived 
adulterously to be legitimised if the marriage 
of the parents takes place before its birth. 
What is more, the divorce courts have in 
several instances brought forward the date 
of the decree absolute solely in order that 
the second marriage might take place before 
the birth of an expected child, so that the 
child might be legitimate. Yet Lord 
Conesford, the Bishop of Exeter (against 
the view of the Archbishop of Canterbury) 
and Lord Salisbury managed to persuade 
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the House of Lords to reject this simple 
and overdue measure of elementary justice. 
The Bishop of Exeter actually went so far 
as to attempt to justify (with what he 
himself called ‘a tedious theodicy’) the 
doctrine that the sins of the parents shall be 
visited upon the children; a view which 
most sensible Christians abandoned on the 
appearance of the New Testament. As for 
Lord Conesford, his own example of 
doublethink deserves to be included in any 
anthology; he urged the rejection of the 
House of Commons view on the grounds 
that only 53 Members (one-twelfth of the 
House) voted in the Second Reading debate. 
The House of Lords then went on to reject 
the clause by 27 votes to 19—a total of 46, 
or roughly one-nineteenth of their Lord- 
ship’s strength. And Lord Conesford added 
disingenuousness to doublethink when he 
suggested that the House of Commons 
could always restore the rejected Clause if 
it wished; he must know (as Lord Chorley 
pointed out at the time) that at the present 
stage of the life of this Parliament there 
simply is not time for the Bill to come back 
to the House of Lords and then return to 
the Commons; it must either be accepted 
by the Commons in its present emasculated 
form or be dropped altogether. The House 
of Lords has done a bad day’s business. 


HE REACTION abroad to Labour’s non- 

nuclear club proposals has been negative, 
with irritated undertones. As our Bonn 
correspondent says this week the Germans, 
naturally mindful first of their own security, 
are not much concerned with what an 
English political party thinks if it happens 
to think differently from them; they simply 
refuse to take the policy seriously. The 
French press has been if anything even less 
concerned. Newspapers which discussed 
the subject, such as Figaro and Le Monde, 
were mainly interested in its significance as 
a party manceuvre, much as we in England 
are interested in the jockeyings for position 
of the various Democratic candidates 
for the Presidential nomination—not as 
something of vital concern. There is no sign 
that the new policy has anywhere made 
any impact. 

This does not mean that it is futile; 
but it does suggest that until the Opposition 
can find a way to formulate policy in 
advance of, rather than as a consequence of, 
its own internal crises, it must expect its 
policy-making efforts to meet withscepticism 
and even derision. The need for a fresh 
approach to the H-bomb problem is 
obvious, and it is possible that it will 
eventually be made on lines similar to those 
along which Labour is now moving. But the 
makeshift way in which the move is being 
made tends to bring the policy into dis- 
repute. It will not be surprising in a few 
months’ time to find the Conservatives 
moving smartly in the same direction, 
producing an apparently fresh policy on the 
H-bomb, incorporating the most useful 
features of Labour’s, and taking the credit 
for it. If so, the Labour leaders will look 
deservedly silly. ‘i 
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Bonn’s-eye View 


By SARAH GAINHAM 


essen is a word used pejoratively 
in England. But the only effective 
difference between a real and any other kind 
of policy is that the former is traditionally 
not wrapped up in fine phrases but is un- 
abashedly amoral. This may not be a bad 
thing—a dash of harsh words is sometimes 
salutary. There is a good example of this 
in the German reactions to the Labour 
Party suggestion that everybody but 
America and Russia should forgo fission and 
fusion weapons. 

The first reaction, taken indeed for 
granted, is that the suggestion is an election 
ploy. The Government takes this so much 
for granted that no official reaction is 
given to the questioner—it is an internal 
British matter; in other words, not to be 
taken seriously. The Opposition politely 
greets the idea officially, claiming to have 
made it already in a defence debate in the 
Bundestag a couple of years ago. The 
questioner takes it a step further and 
proposes that though Mr. Gaitskell is 
electioneering (driven by the devil of the 
‘remarkable’ voting system of the Labour 
Party he needs must, is the verdict of the 
only serious newspaper to devote a leader 
to the subject), yet the pacifist feeling 
behind him is genuine. All right, so Mr. 
Gaitskell must pander to his cranks; he is 
quite safe since no other government 
capable of producing the weapons would 
renounce them. If the questioner is foolish 
enough to insist on the seriousness of the 
plan as a policy, a note of bewildered 
boredom enters the conversation, as if a 
busy man has discovered that he is wasting 
precious time talking to a half-wit. 

The misunderstanding is on both sides. 
The Germans cannot believe that British 
pacifists can be so innocent. For the 
Germans have to consider something 
which is little known in England: there are 
no effective military forces in Central Europe 
West except the US 7th Army. If a minor 
police raid to recover, say, a bunch of 
refugees, crossed the zonal border in 
Lower Saxony, there is enough local West 
German force to hold the East German 
troops until the swift and efficient American 
task force gets there. But if for some reason 
a considerable skirmish were to develop and 
the American commanders thought it best 
to let it be settled by local troops rather 
than bring in Russian forces by intervening, 
there is not much doubt that the highly 
trained and equipped East German forces 
would give the Bundeswehr a bad time. 

The British are under-equipped and out of 
date in training and thinking. The French 
are literally non-existent. So much has been 
written and said about the threat of a 
revival of German militarism that the actual 
state of affairs has escaped notice. That 
the NCOs and junior officers of the new 
Bundeswehr are half-trained; that the 


Bonn 


volunteers for the professional army are 
not yet, even now, up to strength; that the 
conscripts are reluctant heroes almost to a 
man. Moreover, there is no reserve of any 
kind and all equipment is imported, at the 
mercy of distant and foreign powers. 
There are German artificial gasoline and 
rubber industries, but they are certainly 
not sufficient to maintain even a very short 
campaign. 

In fact, the very modest expectations of 
the NATO planners are far from fulfilled 
and official reassurances, now carefully 
forecasting their fulfilment for 1961, have 
a slightly hectic note. Nothing was ever 
more dead than the spirit and guts of the 
German Wehrmacht that held the assembled 
forces of the world at bay for four years. 
There are many and complex reasons for 
this state of affairs, which in different 
circumstances and a different atmosphere 
might change in the course of five years or 
so. The short answer, to be taken only as a 
vast oversimplification, is that the Germans 
in the West are enjoying an idyll of peace 
and prosperity rare in their stormy history 
and don’t mean to be shaken out of it 
if they can help it. 

That is why the Bonn government means 
to have tactical atomic weapons and why 
the Labour Party plan seems like madness 
to them. In the pause between a local out- 
break of violence wanted by nobody, and 
the moment when the Americans or the 
Russians take the terrible decision to 
retaliate or the equally terrible one to 


Honouring 


By RICHARD 


LTHOUGH a judge in Tallahassee, 
Florida, has sentenced four white 
youths to life imprisonment for the rape of 
a Negro girl, no true precedent has been 
set, for even in more benighted regions 
judges and juries have been known to find 
against whites accused of outrages upon 
Negroes. But the judge and jury in this case 
asserted and perhaps established the 
principle that the person of a Negro is as 
deserving of the law’s protection as that of 
a white. 


The crucial element was publicity. The 
accusation of the four youths—two of whom 
were morons—followed closely upon the 
sickening murder, or lynching, of a Missis- 
sippi Negro awaiting trial for the rape of a 
white woman. The Tallahassee case was 
plainly to be a trial of the whole system. 
The a priori evidence, including detailed 
confessions, was impressive. If the evidence 
stood up in court, would the all-white jury 
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accept an accomplished fact, there is no 
means of preventing the fact being accom- 
plished except to cover the West German 
lack of manpower and training with super- 
weapons. It is not a question of being 
anti-Russian, of hating the Russians, or 
even consciously fearing them. The Dutch 
do not hate the sea, but they keep their 
dykes in good order. If a tragic human 
error started small-scale fighting which was 
not instantly stopped, and if the two great 
powers hesitated to use the deterrent, the 
Russians could advance to the Rhine and 
there are probably millions of Englishmen 
still living in a bygone age who could 
contemplate that eventuality with calm. 
But what makes them think it would stop 
at the Rhine? 


The situation of Berlin if a settlement 
is not reached with the Russians illustrates 
the argument of the Bonn government. 
East German leaders have already made 
public threats as to what they propose to 
do about West Berlin when the Russians 
have handed over to them. Militarily, 
Berlin is undefendable. There is no doubt 
at all that provocations would be increased, 
quite deliberately, until ‘something’ 
happened. Let us be quite clear that the 
loss of Berlin would be the first step in the 
slow loss of western Europe. What policy 
does the Labour Party envisage when the 
economic and propaganda pressure of the 
East, thanks to European weakness, gets 
within hailing distance of dominating the 
Channel? Looked at from the Elbe rather 
than the Trent this is far from being an 
inconceivable notion. 


There is as much hatred and fear of 
nuclear weapons in West Germany as there 
is in England. They are viewed with almost 
superstitious dread here as there. But it is 
not enough to dislike these weapons. 
What is the workable alternative? 


a Principle 


H. ROVERE 
New York 


convict? Would the judge sentence whites 
with a sternness equal to that with which he 
approached Negro defendants? The answers 
were reassuring if not altogether clean-cut. 
The jury found guilt but recommended 
against the penalty, death, customarily im- 
posed upon Negroes. Bound by this 
recommendation, the judge sentenced 


for life in Florida may be paroled in six 
months. It cannot be said that the system 
vindicated itself. Nor can it be said that it 
failed to do so. 


But the great pringiple has been honoured, 
and perhaps a lesser but nevertheless con- 
sequential one has been established. When 


is my witness, I saw and heard, on television, 
a Negro clergyman say that while he 








regarded capital punishment as an evil 
practice, he regretted the failure to apply 
it in this instance. Equality, he seemed to 
feel, means equality, even unto death. He 
was not alone in his disappointment, but 
it is to be hoped that he feels it less keenly 
now than a few weeks ago. For within a 
matter of hours after the Tallahassee 
judge’s sentencing of the whites, a judge in 
another part of Florida condemned a 
Negro convicted of raping a white girl 
not to death but to life imprisonment. The 
Tallahassee case may serve as the precedent 
for removing rape from the shrinking 
category of capital crimes. 
a . s 

When the duly-elected governor of 
Louisiana—according to certain authorities 
—went insane, it was found that the state 
constitution had failed to provide for this 
contingency. So, for that matter, had the 
federal constitution, and we have had 
glimpses, comic, tragic, hideous, of the 
possible consequences of such oversights. 
The governor of Louisiana, like most chief 
magistrates, controls the armed forces—the 
state militia and the state police, which are 
formidable in the bayous but have no 
missiles or nuclear warheads. The struggle 
has been to prevent the governor from 
making lunatic use of this power. He was 
whisked off to a Texas hospital. He was 
released on his promise to enter a Louisiana 
hospital. Led, pushed, guided by his wife, 
he entered a New Orleans asylum. escaped 
it, and was pursued by spouse and police 
to the state capital at Baton Rouge. The 
spouse managed what appears to be an 
extra-legal commitment to another place, 
but he got out of that one, too. His wife, 
fearing confinement upon gubernatorial 
orders, quit the state; the governor, from 
yet another cell, beseeched Louisianans to 
beseech God for his release. How long can 
a state hospital confine a state governor 
against his will? In this case, the patient 
founded the hospital. It is quite a problem. 


In the past century, the Senate has only 
three times refused to accept Presidential 
appointments to Cabinet offices; and its 
action in refusing Lewis Strauss has been 
read by many as a sign of the administra- 
tion’s weakness and lack of popular support; 
but the truth is quite otherwise. Thanks, it 
is said, to the Berlin crisis the President is 
at the peak of his second-term popularity, 
as measured by opinion polls. Moreover, 
he has been wielding the veto power 
widely and effectively. The Democratic 
majorities in both houses of Congress are 
large, but not quite large enough to over- 
ride Presidential vetoes; overriding requires 
a two-thirds vote. The President has made 


The power the administration is showing 
is a power to frustrate Democrats. It is 
negative but awesome, for, in theory at 
least, Democratic hopes of winning the 1960 
elections will ride upon their success as the 
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President and themselves on the ground 
that half a loaf is better. 

The rejection of Strauss, which the re- 
public seems likely to survive, was an act of 
defiance—and for some Democrats an act 
of childish defiance. (There was a powerful 
case to be made against Strauss, but many 
who voted against him did not do so in the 
name of the powerful case.) The veto power 
cannot be used to reinstate the President’s 
friend. It was a safe, dramatic gesture, but, 
like most of what is happening here nowa- 
days, a purely negative one. 


The prospect of divided government for 
some years to come has revived the ancient 
hankering of many Americans for parlia- 
mentary government. Mr. Eisenhower him- 
self has been toying with the idea. At a 
recent press conference, he said, in response 
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to one question, that he thought we might 
need a ‘basic constitutional change’ in the 
direction of parliamentarism. This was 
epoch-making, in fact subversive as he soon 
enough realised, and before the conference 
was over he said that while he and Mr. 
Dulles used to consider this possibility in 
their quiet hours together, they both re- 
jected it because they agreed we wouldn’t 
know how to work a parliamentary system. 

We could probably learn, but any talk of 
a parliamentary system for this country is 
as ridiculous today as it ever was—which 
is not to say that it always will be ridiculous. 
We still have no national parties; we have 
only loose federations of state organisations 
and so little central power and discipline 
that in most matters the legislative struggle 
is not between parties but between the 
coalitions of right and left in both 
parties. 


Westminster Commentary 


Tue place hasn't changed 
while I have been away. 
There, large as life on 
Tuesday’s Order Paper, 
was the Weeds Bill, as it 
has been on every Order 
Paper since last October. 
(Though for one horrible 
moment I thought they were actually 
going to debate it.) There have been 
superficial changes, of course ; Mr. James 
Johnson, for instance, has taken to wear- 
ing fluorescent pink socks, which he 
never did before, and Mr. Mitchison has 
taken to making speeches lasting less 
than five minutes, which he never did 
before. But none of this affects the sub- 
stance, the heart of the matter. 

Months ago I suggested that if the 
Labour Party would take my advice (will 
the gentieman over there either stop 
making those gestures or leave the 
room; there are ladies present) they 
would go on hammering away at 
colonial questions until they manage to 
hammer into the head of the electorate 
the fact that the very last battle has 
already started, and the battlefield is 
Africa. The Opposition’s nuclear-dis- 
armament policy may make converts, 
particularly if they ever manage to keep 
the same nuclear-disarmament policy for 
three consecutive weeks, but for every 
potential Labour voter that Mr. 
Gaitskell’s statesmanship may attract (if 
I may say so with the utmost possible 
respect), I guarantee to find seven cap- 
able of being fired by a really vigorous 
and persistent colonial] policy. 

What is more to the point, the Labour 
Party are in this race riding on history’s 
bandwagon, which is a very sensible 
bandwagon to be on, and one which they 
are normally to be seen chasing vainly 
down the street, with the conductor 
thumbing his nose at them from the rear 
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platform. After all, we may or may not 
be blown up by nuclear bombs, and we 
may argue the relative merits of different 
schemes for making sure we are not until 
the cows come home; but in Africa the 
cows are actually coming home already, 
and may be heard mooing vigorously 
beneath the window at this very moment. 
Sooner or later, and probably sooner, 
most of Africa, to the infinite distress of 
Lord Malvern, is going to be run by 
people with black faces, and indeed 
black behinds. This, I may say, does not 
worry me; it’s their country, after all. 
But the important point is not whether 
this is a good or a bad prospect, it is the 
absolute inevitability of it. And in con- 
stantly harrying the Government when- 
ever its policy seems to be veering in the 
direction of a denial of that inevitability, 
the Opposition is in the happy situation 
of pushing at an open door. 

Not that we should delude ourselves 
that nobody in the Conservative Govern- 
ment is aware of this. Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
is a Tory Colonial Secretary, which at 
this particular juncture in history is to 
be low man on a totem pole with a ven- 
geance ; but within the limits implied by 
the position he has given in his time 
more than one sign that he realises which 
way the trees bend when the wind blows. 
(Just suppose Mr. Duncan Sandys were 
Colonial Secretary!) But sooner or later 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd is going to be com- 
pelled to stand up and be counted, or at 
any rate measured. (And the occasion 
may be next week, when he is due to 
address the dinner of the Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Club in the company of Sir 
Roy Welensky. I have said before that 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd is not only as long as 
a conger eel, but as elusive, he will 
need all his suppleness to avoid making 
his position plain on that occasion, when 
his speech could well be the most ~ 
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important of his career—-and of a good 
few other careers, for that matter.) 
Still, all this is by the way. What I 
wanted to point out was that the Labour 
Party, even leaving to one side any ques- 
tion of right and wrong, is politically 
well-advised to press relentlessly on the 
button marked ‘colonies’. The first result 
of the pressure has been the allocation of 
an extra day in the cycle of question- 
time subjects, and nobody can com- 
plain that there is ever a shortage of 
questioners ready and willing to fill up 
the hour and a bit over. (There were 
forty-five colonial questions on the paper 
on Tuesday.) And the Government will 
be making a profound mistake if they 
imagine that Lord Malvern and Sir Roy 
Welensky and Hola and the Stonehouse 
affair and the State of Emergency and 
five years’ imprisonment without trial are 
not, quietly but persistently, having an 
effect on the electorate. It is not that the 
Government are in favour of all these 
things, for they are not; but the Labour 
Party have managed to ‘get it across’ 
(as Lord Hailsham would say of the 
Prime Minister) that they at any rate are 
against them all. And a good thing too. 
Yes, but nobody seriously imagines 
that any party can win an election on 
its colonial policy alone. Domestic policy, 
which after all concerns even the most 
selfless and far-sighted voter rather 
more closely, should also play its part. 
So the debate on the Opposition’s 
motion of censure on private industry, 
which called on the Government to en- 
sure that it is carried on in accordance 
with the national interest, may properly 
be regarded as giving some kind of indi- 
cation of the Labour Party’s attitude to 
the major questions of economic struc- 
ture and organisation, of, that is, their 
fundamental attitude to the capitalist 
system. And it is, after all, many years 
since the Labour Party said anything at 
all about the capitalist system as such. 
All I can only say, now they have, is 
that it’s a poor look-out for all of us. 
(Though now I come to think of it, that 
is not all I can say. I can also say, and 
I do, that Mr. Harold Wilson is, in the 
original, old-fashioned, I Zingari sense, 
a bounder. When Mr. Nigel Birch 
observed that Mr. Wilson had spoken 
with ‘the same incandescent sincerity 
with which he affirmed to the House 
that the reason for the Bank Rate tri- 
bunal was to protect Miss Chataway from 
victimisation by the Conservative Cen- 
tral Office’, he drew himself up to his 
full five feet and said—but no, to repeat 
what he said would be to give further 
currency to one of the lowest pieces of 
political behaviour recorded since Suez. 
Collectors of these sordida will find it 
in Hansard, where may it remain.) It 
would lend an air of wholly unwarranted 
dignity to the Labour Party’s case in 
this debate even to call it Luddite, for 
the point of the Luddites, as I understand 
it, was that they did in fact smash 
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machines; all the majority of Opposi- 
tion spokesmen did on this occasion was 
to wave feather dusters about, presum- 
ably in the hope that if they did not 
thus succeed in actually smashing the 
machines, they might at any rate manage 
to create such a draught that the 
machine-minders would catch cold. 

Their trouble was twofold: in the first 
place, although is it not difficult to con- 
vince, say, the unemployed and the pen- 
sioners that they are badly off, which 
they are, it is extremely difficult to con- 
vince the rest of the country that it 
is, for it is not. Repetitions of the 
phrase ‘failing the nation’ flew about like 
autumn leaves in Vallombrosa; but when 
it came to evidence that private enter- 
prise was not in fact coughing up, the 
only item that seemed to emerge was a 
cautionary tale about a man in the Mid- 
lands who lived in a house owned by 
his company. ‘I can’t help it’, said Mr. 
Macleod not long ago, ‘if every time 
the Opposition are challenged to choose 
their weapons they pick boomerangs’. 
The remark, on this occasion, was cap- 
able of even wider application; the 
Labour Party might conceivably win an 
election fought over the deplorable 
working conditions of the ectoplasm- 
miners on the moon, because not many 
of us are familar at first hand with those 
conditions, but they will find themselves 
well up the creek if they attempt to run 
a campaign on charges which are sus- 
ceptible of immediate disproof in the 
experience of the mass of the voters. 
The failure of private industry to reward 
its workers adequately is just such a 
charge. 
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Added to this, of course, was the fact 
that the Labour Party were on the 
defensive throughout the debate—as 
indeed they are in general these days— 
about nationalisation. Up and down 
bobbed Mr. Wilson and Mr. Gordon 
Walker to deny that the Labour Party 
intended to nationalise anything, to take 
over 600 firms, or sixty, or even six. By 
the end of the evening an inattentive 
visitor might well have come away under 
the impression that if the Labour Party 
wins the election they will not only 
refrain from nationalising anything not 
already nationalised, but will immediately 
hand back to private industry the mines, 
the railways, gas, electricity, the post 
Office, the police force, the fire brigade, 
Tower Bridge, the Foreign Office, the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board and 
the Royal Family. It was Mr. Geoffrey 
Stevens who pointed out that ‘the lady 
doth protest too much, methinks’, and 
the fact that he was so unfortunate as 
to preface the quotation with the words 
‘as somebody says in the Scriptures’ is 
neither here nor there. The fact of the 
matter is that even the Labour Party 
know that whether or not nationalisation 
is good, it is certainly unpopular, and the 
uproar in which the debate finished (Sir 
David Eccles was interrupted thirty-one 
times in thirty-two minutes) was, I felt, 
largely composed of high, shrill cries of 
alarm. The Opposition want a good, 
meaty bone to chew from the domestic 
side of the election animal. The verdict 
after this debate was that they have still 
not found it. How about the Weeds 
Bill? 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


I HAVE SELDOM SEEN the 


more ceremonial parts of 
AB London so littered as in 
wv © the past few days with 


A the paraphernalia of be- 
ing done-up: zarebas of 
planking in St. James’s 

Park; scaffolding on 

Carlton House Terrace, (the stucco of 
which is blotched as with the leprosy); 
piles of pot piping along Constitution 
Hill; and mysterious goings-on in Hyde 
Park behind canvas screens which are 
hung with such notices as ‘No Vacancies 
Today’, though not yet with the injunc- 
tion, ‘Billy Graham Keep Out’. No doubt 
London has to have its public face lifted, 
now and again; no doubt its plumbing 
needs an occasional overhaul; no doubt 
all these open-air operations are conduc- 
ted more comfortably in the summer than 
in the winter. All the same, it strikes me 
as a pity that the most visited parts of the 
capital should be as untidy and un- 
appealing as they are just when the 


visitors are arriving. This is like Edin- 
burgh used to be at Festival time, when 
it was the traditional period for tearing 
up tramlines and otherwise making the 
city quite unlovable and almost untra- 
versable. I have an idea that other great 
cities could get the sort of work done 
in the winter that London waits until 
the season to do—under floodlights at 
night, and heated by braziers behind 
screens, as Moscow managed its three- 
shift-a-day, all-the-year-round building 
spurt, and perhaps still does. 


* * * 


THE BLAME FoR the continued travel 
restrictions here is usually put on the 
bureaucrats. “There are men in high 
places’, Mr. A. J. P. Taylor tells us, ‘who 
like rules and regulations for their own 
sake ; they cannot bear that an English- 
man should do anything without per- 
mission’. No doubt this is true—just as 
Lord Keynes’s allegation, that the block- 
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ade of Germany was kept on after the 
First World War because the officials 
who managed it were so infatuated with 
their handiwork, was probably true. But 
is it the whole story ? Many of us have 
come to like the chains that bind us; 
a passport is a treasured possession; we 
are mildly resentful when some official 
on a frontier merely looks at it and 
passes it baek without stamping it. Pre- 
sumably because we live on an island, 
we are not as irritated as, say, a French- 
man is when he enters Belgium—or, for 
that matter, as a Southern Irishman is 
when he enters Northern Ireland—at 
being delayed by the formalities; we 
rather like them (provided they do not 
take too long); they make us feel as if 
we are travelling. Just as some people 
do not like to go by air when they take 
their holidays, because they do not get 
a ‘feel’ of travel, many of us would feel 
deprived if our holidays did not begin 
with a frantic search for our passports, 
put away somewhere and forgotten. If 
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Mrs ik Emma Sippit (Familys waited on dayly. Terms 
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the faceless men still stop us from 
travelling without them, I suspect it is 
because we do not really mind. 

% * * 


OWING TO SOME OVERSIGHT nobody 
checked the speech which the Queen 
gave soon after her arrival in Toronto; 
and she found herself reading one which 
ought to have been given after, not 
before, she had made her tour of the 
city. As it contained references to the 
demonstrations of love and _ loyalty 
received in the ‘few short hours’ since 
they had arrived, when in fact they had 
been there only a few short minutes, it 
is hardly surprising that it met with 
derision. Yet the only reference 1 saw 
to the gaffe was in the Herald, which 
mentioned the ‘hoots of derisive laughter’ 
from the crowd; other reports dis- 
creetly ignored the episode—except the 
Mail’s; Don Iddon loyally announced 
that the Queen’s speech was her ‘best 
yet’. Even Mr. Iddon thought the day’s 
proceedings ‘too much, too long, and too 
hot’, and I have yet to come across any 
informed report of the tour which does 
not at least hint at exasperation with its 
tedium. Such royal progresses are years 
out of date: they are fair neither to the 
Queen nor to the people who want to 
see her ; and this particular tour appears 
to have done more harm than good. 
+ * os 


1 HAD OFTEN WONDERED what happens 
to people who voluntarily go for psychi- 
atric treatment, when they have been 
charged with the kind of offence which 
the courts, however reluctantly, now con- 
cede may be more satisfactorily dealt 
with by medical than by penal means. 
What psychiatric treatment? And who 
decides? I am indebted to that great en- 
cyclopedia of the English way of life, the 
News of the World, for some interesting 
information on this subject, concerning 
the treatment given to a miner whose 
trouble was that he could not resist steal- 
ing women’s underwear. “We were 
attempting to establish a conditioned 
refiex’, the psychiatrist in charge of the 
case said. ‘We put the patient in a small 
room. We hang all kinds of female 
underwear across the room and at the 
same time give him an injection of apo- 
morphine. This causes a condition within 
a few minutes of violent nausea and 
vomiting. The idea is to condition the 
patient against female underclothing’. 
When asked whether such treatment was 
considered likely to meet with any suc- 
cess, the psychiatrist said, ‘personally, in 
our opinion in ‘this particular case it 
would not do much to help’. Would it 
be too much to ask why, in that case, 
some other form of treatment was not 
given ? 


* * . 


WASTEFUL THOUGH IT WAS to have two 
companies publishing television audience 
ratings, I am sorry to hear that TAM and 
Nielsen are now combining forces: we 
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will from now on be deprived of the 
pleasure of watching their findings dis- 
agree. Not that their figures often showed 
any violent disparity; but they were on 
occasion just sufficiently different to 
remind us that ratings can be a poor guide— 
and an even poorer master. Fortunately 
the BBC’s research team will still be in the 
field; although it operates on a less 
‘scientific’ basis, it does provide a check on 
the more mechanical head-counting of 
TAM. I was interested the other day to 
hear of an investigation in America which 
had shown that ratings consistently over- 
estimated television audiences, by around 
15 per cent.—this being the proportion of 
sets which are left on at any given time 
with nobody watching the programmes. 
When I asked my informant why manu- 
facturers did not complain about this, his 
reply was that, like the rest of us, they have 
their little vanities; and one of them is 
pleasure at the idea that their commercial 
has been seen by X million people. They 
would not thank you, he said, for telling 
them that the figure was really X¥ — 15 per 


cent. 
* * * 


LAST FEBRUARY the Old Vic Hamlet, then 
touring the US, was shown on TV as 
Du Pont Show of the Month, receiving 
mixed notices, though this can hardly have 
been the company’s fault, since the play 
was cut from three hours and fifteen 
minutes to seventy-two minutes, with only 
eight days’ rehearsal. I have just been shown 
the synopsis with which the producer set 
about persuading his sponsor and the 
advertising agency that the play is not just 
‘longhair’ stuff. It begins: ‘Young Jake 
Hamlet, one of the fastest guns west of the 
Baltic, returns to his home town to find that 
his father, the sheriff, has been killed. His 
uncle has taken over the sheriff’s job and 
married Jake’s old lady. Our hero gets 
suspicious that things aren’t quite legitimate 
in the old corral. (‘Something is rotten in 
the state of Denmark.’) . . . Jake looks up 
his old girl friend, Tex Polonius’s daughter, 
Ophelia, and finds the same zing doesn’t 
happen between them any more. He’s too 
concerned with trying to solve the old 
man’s death. When Ophelia tries to make 
it up to him, he tells her to get lost. This 
sends Ophelia off her rocker and she throws 
herself in a damp-dry creek.’ This classical 
Western ends, after business involving 
‘slugs of poisoned bar whisky,’ with 
Jake’s sidekick, Wyoming Horatio, ‘on his 
way to the last roundup. And as the screen 
fades, we see Horatio riding off into the 
sunset with young Jake Hamlet spread- 


eagled across his saddle.’ . . . The rest is 
commercials. 
* * * 


“While a Marty Wilde audience 
tapped their feet in the Empire 
Theatre, Leeds, last night and Rock 
’n’ Roll music blared, a teenage boy 
staggered from the balcony saying 
‘I've been stabbed’. He was taken 
to hospital for an operation. The 
show went on without interruption’. 
That great old theatrical tradition . . . 
PHAROS. 
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The Thunderer 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


F* years those of us who work in or 
around Fleet Street have been ex- 
plaining to inquirers (usually from 
abroad: the British public is not inter- 
ested) that The Times has lost influence: 
that its stock fell after Munich, and has 
not recovered—has lost more ground re- 
cently, in fact, owing to its embarrassing 
advertising campaign. Yet, when the 
Selwyn Lloyd article appeared, its im- 
pact was remarkable. Not since the ap- 
peasement editorial in 1938 has anything 
in a newspaper aroused comparable con- 
troversy; and the avidity with which The 
Times’s discomfiture was discussed sug- 
gests that some of us had stood in 
greater awe of Auntie than we would 
care to admit. Have we been deluding 
ourselves, all this time? Is The Times, 
for good or evil, still a power in the 
land, and if so, what are the sources of 
its influence? 

The Times first won its ‘Thunderer® 
reputation under Thomas Barnes, editor 
from 1819 to his death in 1841. It was 
he who invented and perfected the tech- 
nique which it has applied ever since: of 
continuing contact with the right people. 
The most gifted editor in Fleet Street 
history, Barnes used to trade The Times's 
support to governments whose policies 
he approved of, in return for advance 
information on what they were about to 
do. But he was careful to ensure that 
the contact with ministers did not be- 
come so close that the paper became de- 
pendent on them. Often he had never 
even met the men with whom he was 
in alliance—there is a letter to him from 
Peel, written on the day of the fall of the 
Tamworth ministry, thanking him for 
The Times’s support, in which it is easy 
to read between the lines the extent of 
Peel’s surprise and relief that Barnes had 
never even come to see him, let alone 
badgered him for favours (a habit of 
editors of pro-government newspapers 
with which Peel was painfully familiar). 

John Thadeus Delane, his successor as 
editor, carried on Barnes’s contact system 
but without Barnes’s detachment. Of all 
the Grand Chams of English nineteenth- 
century history. Delane has the most 
absurdly inflated reputation. He was for 
ever getting infatuated with ministers— 
Aberdeen, or Clarendon, or Palmerston— 
and doing exactly what they told him. He 
was unaware of their hold over him ; in 
a much-quoted editorial reply to Lord 
Derby, he boasted of the fact that The 
Times had never been the ‘the tool of 
a minister’; and his biographers have 
perpetuated the legend. But ministers 
often dictated—sometimes actually wrote 
—Times leading articles; The Times 


swung along behind them, in the same 
way that the Worker swings along behind 
Khrushchev. As the contact was personal 
—Delane and Palmerston met regularly 
—there are few written records, but even 
the History of The Times, one of whose 
few merits is that the stains are some- 
times allowed to show through the white- 
wash, concedes that Delane was hypno- 
tised by Palmerston. And Delane’s bio- 
grapher Dasent, though he argues that 
Delane ‘never for a moment allowed his 
personal friendship with the Prime 
Minister to warp his judgment,’ proceeds 
to show, a few pages later, how Delanc 
grovelled when Palmerston criticised 
him for the pro-German tone of a lead- 
ing article: the ‘temporary Germanism’, 
Delane explained, was the consequence of 
an attack of gout which had prevented 
their meeting ; but Palmerston’s warning 
note had ‘effected the perfect cure’. It 
had. 

Delane, in fact, prostituted the paper. 
The pattern he established was simple, 
and effective. Palmerston would ‘tell 
Delane what he was going to do: Delane 
would go back to the office and write 
an editorial advising the Government to 
do it; and Palmerston would then tell 
Parliament how and when it was going 
to be done. The Times won thereby a 
reputation of power as well as pre- 
science; and Palmerston if attacked, 
could cite The Times as an ‘independent’ 
evidence in favour of his policies. As an 
instrument for mutual support the 
Palmerston/Delane axis has rarely been 
improved upon. The representatives of 
foreign powers in London, however, not- 
ing the extraordinary resemblance be- 
tween Times predictions and govern- 
ment policies, began to look to it as their 
political barometer. The foreign view of 
the paper as a government organ, which 
arose then, has persisted to this day. It 
was not shared by Delane—nor, later, 
by Geoffrey Dawson: journalists, per- 
haps more than any other class of men, 
have the capacity to believe that they 
are free agents when in fact they are 


puppets. 
* * * 


Geoffrey Dawson followed the Delane 
plan. He moved in much the same circles, 
becoming the close friend of, among 
others, Lord Halifax. Like Delane, he had 
a remarkable capacity for self-deception ; 
he continued to believe himself and his 
paper to be independent of outside influ- 
ences at a time when it was tied to 
political causes. His biographers stress 
his modesty, but in one respect he was 
vain; he could not bear to admit he 
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was wrong—even if he had to fudge the 
evidence to prove to himself he was 
right. Delane had refused to credit 
Russell’s dispatches from America dur- 
ing the Civil War, a subject on which 
The Times's bellicose pro-Southern line 
was extremely dangerous: Dawson 
refused to credit correspondents’ dis- 
patches from Hitler’s Germany—with the 
result we know. 

If Dawson had been outwardly arro- 
gant he would soon have been snubbed ; 
but he was unconscious of the pleasure 
he got out of being the valued confidant 
of ministers, the adviser of kings. He 
scoffed at stories of the extent of his 
influence, even while he was recommend- 
ing the right people for political pro- 
motion or for Birthday Honours. He had 
early learned discretion, but there was 
nobody to teach him humility; and as 
he was the superior both in intellect and 
in knowledge of the world to most of 
the men he was dealing with—particu- 
larly Chamberlain—his illusion of his 
own essential rightness was never shat- 
tered. 

Unlike Barnes, Dawson could not sit 
back and examine his handiwork dis- 
passionately, and begin to criticise mini- 
sters, if necessary, for backsliding. 
Dawson probably did as much as any 
man to create the National Government 
in 1931; having done so, he was so 
infatuated with his own handiwork that 
The Times went on praising Ramsay 





The Uniqu’orn 


The unicorn has changed his habits in 
cities, but whether 

it’s his special perception or his odd per- 
version he’s lost 

is a controversial subject, avoided 

by the Commission appointed to con- 
sider the law 

and the natural history, and make proper 
suggestions. It has, 

however, consulted the lion, the poodle, 
the domestic ass, the cuckoo, 

the gryphon and the praying mantis, and 
obtained some figures 

about the rhino. The majority recom- 
mendations 

are that the unicorn shall be confined to 
the parks 

during daylight, and the horn painted 
invisible. The minority, 

of course, put forward a number of 
viewpoints, 

but agree that research is desirable 

towards a companion for the present 
unique horn. 

In view of the influence of Lady Ursula 
and the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society, a Government Bill 

was expected, to limit unicorn hunting 

to weekdays, but it’s been left, in the 
end, 

to a private member. Perhaps this is 
fitting. 

JOHN KNIGHT 
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MacDonald's statesmanlike qualities at a 
time when it was obvious to everybody 
else that Ramsay’s mind had gone to 
cotton wool. 


Yet in spite of his mistakes, Dawson 
succeeded in winning back for The Times 
some of the authority it had had under 
Delane. He and senior members of his 
staff were constantly moving in high 
places—eating at high tables, listening, 
advising, helping to formulate policy— 
and then coming back to Printing House 
Square to put into the mouth of The 
Times what ministers were soon going to 
put forward as their own opinions—along 
with Dawson’s comments. Again, foreign 
representatives saw that The Times was 
informed—which was why the reaction 
abroad was so strong at the time of the 
appeasement editorial. The reaction sur- 
prised Dawson: he knew the leader was 
not ‘inspired’ by the Government, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Yet in 
another sense, ‘inspired’ was precisely 
what it was: Dawson had come to know 
and express the mind of Chamberlain 
better than he did himself. 


Later editors have lacked Dawson's 
contacts, but at a slightly lower level the 
pattern has been maintained. Times cor- 
respondents still have a variety of 
privileges. They are accorded special 
treatment at the Foreign Office. Most 
ministers receive a Times representative 
individually ; other newspapers have a 
collective briefing. A Times correspond- 
ent abroad enjoys special facilities; he 
can count on VIP treatment by embassies 
(if he wants it: not all its correspond- 
ents do). It is still possible for anybody 
with experience of reading between its 
editorial lines to get a shrewd idea of 
what governments or ministers here are 
planning. The reaction abroad over the 
Selwyn Lloyd case becomes understand- 
able when it is realised that until recently 
such an article would not have been 
published unless it had been kite-flying. 


That no kite flew is symptomatic of a 
change in the paper, resulting from the 
appointment of an editor who is not a 
dedicated Times man in the sense that 
Barnes, Delane, and Dawson all were. 
Sir William Haley began his career as a 
journalist, but of a very different stamp. 
Later he became Director-General of the 
BBC : and the running of a great public 
corporation requires qualities of a very 
different nature to those needed by the 
editor of a great newspaper. There is no 
evidence that Sir William had the quali- 
ties needed to be a great Director- 
General of the BBC, either; but in so 
far as he had them, they should have 
been regarded as a disqualification for 
editorship of The Times. Journalism is a 
craft which owes everything to a sixth 
sense; and to acquire it, a man must 
bury himself up to the eyebrows in his 
job (it was Dawson's weakness that, 
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closely though he identified himself with 
The Times, he became too interested in 
outside power politics for his paper's 
health). The deficiencies in The Times's 
sixth sense recently were shown by Suez: 
having encouraged the Government to- 
ward imbecility with its editorial in 
August, The Times had to backpedal, 
unconvincingly, at the time of the ulti- 
matum. Dawson would never have been 
caught out in this way ; and Delane was 
always consistent in his inconsistency. 
And under neither Dawson nor Delane 
would The Times have been made to 
look so foolish as it was in the Selwyn 
Lloyd case. By a curious twist, it has been 
rescued from the worst humiliation by 
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its political opponents: the Left-wing 
press, anxious to make political trouble 
for the Government, has been clinging 
to the line that this was an inspired 
article to the PM’s specifications. Its real 
significance was the reverse: it marked 
not the strength but the weakness of the 
ties between the PM and The Times. 
If this signified that The Times is delib- 
erately cutting adrift—with the intention 
of getting back into the position it occu- 
pied under Barnes—the article could 
foreshadow a decisive change in the 
paper’s position and ultimately of its 
authority. But the mancuvre is not 
going to be easy, and there is little sign 
that it is being effectively carried out. 


Old in Heart 


By J. E. M. ARDEN 


HE Communists are holding a Youth 

Festival in Vienna at the end of July. 
Although I have no recollection of ever 
consciously thinking of myself as a Youth 
rather than a boy or a young man, I was 
once inveigled into such a meeting. What 
particularly struck me was the advanced age 
of some of the leading delegates from the 
Soviet bloc. There was quite a moving 
ceremony when one of the then secretaries 
made his speech of resignation on reaching 
adult status. He was, if I remember right, 
about 42. 

The present ‘do’ has stricter limitations, 
except perhaps for its leaders. The rank and 
file at least are forbidden to be older than 32. 
People mature later these days. And it would 
be cruel to do any of these professional 
youths out of a job—though other posts are 
available; Shelepin until last year was 
secretary of the Soviet Young Communist 
League; he is now in charge of the Secret 
Police—which may tell us something about 
Communist youth organisations. 

In any case, the present Festival, spon- 
sored by the Communist World Federation 
of Democratic Youth (WFDY) and the 
International Union of Students (TUS) is 
mainly intended, by its sponsors at least, 
to popularise the Police State among 
impressionable young Westerners, Africans 
and Asians. The non-Communist youth 
organisations everywhere condemn it. In 
Britain, WAY, which includes almost all 
the political, religious and other people’s 
societies in the country, has been very sharp 
indeed, and-in Austria itself the student 
and youth groups of all parties except the 
tiny Communist minority have been 
particularly hostile. Their Students’ Union 
has undertaken to ‘take concrete steps 
against it.’ : 

‘These meetings,’ as one of the Soviet 
Young Communist League secretaries has 
written, ‘are designed to convince the youth 
in capitalist and independent colonial 
countries that only by joint struggle is it 
possible to preserve peace on earth and to 
guarantee a better future for youth.’ Who 


the struggle is against is clear enough. And 
the Russians seem to think it worth while 
spending large sums on these efforts. The 
previous Festival, held in Moscow in 1957, 
cost them between £30 and £40 million. 


The most interesting thing about the 
present jamboree (if we leave out of account, 
for the moment, the fact that the ‘Chief 
Adviser,” a Czech Communist who has 
headed their Student Movement for eleven 
years now, is named Pelikan) is that Vienna 
is the locale. The six previous Festivals have 
been held in the Communist countries. 
The reason for the change is that the 
Moscow one seems to have backfired. 
Young Russians seem to have been far more 
strongly influenced by what they saw and 
heard in their contact with the young 
Westerners than the expected vice versa. 
There were complaints about this in the 
Soviet youth newspapers, one of which 
spoke of organised opposition among 
Leningrad students, arising out of the 
Festival. And so, although the Austrian 
Government was reluctant, and Austrian 
public opinion actively hostile, the ex- 
periment will now be made of influencing 
young people in a pro-Soviet direction 
where they can see nothing whatever of 
Communist reality except delegations in the 
prime of youth, and well instructed on how 
to win friends and influence people. 


It is true that they will only be a few score 
miles from the Hungarian frontier, behind 
which a group of students have just been 
given savage sentences for trying to discuss 
matters as freely as is done in Vienna. 
Such things will not be mentioned much at 
the Festival. Yet the organisers must be 
sanguine if they imagine that any but a few 
of the most callow youths from Europe or 
Africa are likely to be wholly ignorant of 
such things. So it is quite probable that it is 
tonly for just those characters that these 
expensive Festivals are organised. If so, 
they are a waste which we must welcome; 
the money might otherwise be spent o 
warheads. "= 
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THE WORLD IS CRYING OUT FOR MORE POWER 
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Following the 
electrified by English Electric; rolling stock, three sub-stations and overhead lines were supplied. 


New British immigrant gets a 
friendly *“ ; Bienvenido?!” 
Why new trains on the 


pampas can mean more 
exports from Britain " 


These days the goucho shares his pampas with 
some newcomers from Britain—fast, modera 








The gaucho—and all Argentina—welcomes 
these ‘‘immigrants’’ because they mean that 
goods and are going to be trans- 
ported more quickly and economically. Thus, 
they will be helping to stimulate the national 
economy. 

The delivery of this new traction equip- 
ment is welcome news for us in Britain, too— 
for three reasons. 


FIRST, as it contributes to Argentina’s pros- 
perity, so it assists her buying power abroad. 
And for Britain, as a leading exporter of 
manufactured goods, Argentina's buying 
power is of great importance. 


SECOND, our own national ability to buy 
abroad has been considerably assisted by the 


Power is the business of 


At No. 1 power station near the corifluence of the Rivers 
Caroni and Orinoco, Venezuela, English Electric has installed this 
115 kV switching station together with relays, transformers and all the 
auxiliary swit and fusegear for the power station. The equipment 
was supplied a member of the English Electric 

English Electric de enezuela, C.A, 


successful operation of five of these 1,000 h.p. diesel-electric locomotives on the Buenos Aires Provincial Railway, twenty-one similar locomotives are 
being delivered for the General Belgrano Railway, Argentina. Thirteen are also in operation in Brazil, where in addition the main line from Sao Paulo to Jundiai was 


~ 


large sum of overseas currency these loco- 
motives have earned. 

THIRD, in supplying these 

English Electric has gained further valuable 


this electric trains, 
industrial motors and domestic appliances 
to use it. 

undant wer is > 
distributed and t world, 
everybody will enjoy a richer life. In all of its 
many activities, Electric is helping 
to make that goal a reality. 





. . . bringing you better living 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Le Camping 


By ALAN BRIEN 


HAT I don’t like about going abroad is 
that as soon as I cross the Channel I 
am automatically demoted about six rungs 
on any ladder you care to mention. It has 
taken me about twenty years in Britain to 
realise that however childish I feel inside 
myself, most people will accept me as an 
adult. On occasions I am even addressed as 
‘Sir’ and my opinion is consulted on trivial 
topics. But over there, I am back again as 
an infantile outsider in a world of busy, 
knowledgeable grown-ups. I understand 
only the simplest of remarks made to me. 
I] have no idea what everyone is eating or 
drinking. I am continually lost in villages 
about half the size of Soho. And I am 
haunted by the fear that I cannot pay for 
whatever I have pointed at in a shop. Yet, 
if I am a backward child. I am still ap- 
parently a rich backward child and expected 
to endow memorials at every crossroads 
where I stop to lay in some matches. 
Shady nuns who would have spotted me as 
a miserly heretic a mile off in England insist 
on being added on to the bill in the poshest 
Italian restaurants. Scrawny Riviera gypsies 
thrust undernourished babies through gaps 
in the potted palms at me. I am in a constant 
lather of apologetic incoherence. 

Still, I continue to risk a trip to 
Brobdingnag every ten years or so when the 
travel supplements begin to ripen in the 
newspapers. This year I decided to go for 
‘le camping’ so 1 had an extra horror to 
brood over on the eve of my departure. 
I nicknamed him Giuliano and he was a 
cross between Jack Palance and Guy the 
Gorilla. I would see him from the worst 
pega angle—lying on my back inside a 

tent, squinting up into his red-rimmed eyes, 
catching the mingled reek of garlic and 
cordite, as he thumbed back the hammer of 
his six-foot-long fowling piece. 

Camping—pronounced camping—is dan- 
pe enough around Shaftesbury Avenue. 

But camping—rhyming with romping—in 
the wilds of Europe would surely be like 
setting out on safari in Kenya dressed as an 
okapi. Even if I was not robbed, raped and 
murdered by extras from an ‘X’ certificate 
film, I would surely be carried off by giant 
ants, washed away in a landslide, or frozen 
inside a glacier. When Sir Richard Burton 
was nosing around in search of the source 
of the Nile, his companion succumbed to a 
disease which combined the more revolting 
symptoms of leprosy, dysentery and delirium 
tremens. I had a feeling that his condition 
would be described as ‘fairly comfortable’ 
compared to mine. 

In a way, I suppose you could say, if you 
were given to exaggeration, that I was 
mildly by the ludicrous 
comfort of the camping holiday on the 
Continent today. Mind you, only one of the 
camping sites had free hot showers (that 
was in Amiens). In the others I had to 


rough it with cold showers (at 80 degrees in 
the shade, too), flush lavatories, electric 
light with power points for shaving 
machines, food shops, bars, restaurants, 
barbed-wire walls, and a concierge on the 
spot. If you had roofed them over they 
would hardly have been superior to the best 
British country inn. 

At le camping in Aix-en-Provence, there 
was even a pumping machine to inflate your 
matelas pneumatique, though some old 
stagers regarded its use as rather sissy. 
The same camp also had small private wash- 
rooms with a hand basin, a hot and cold 
shower, and a water-closet with a seat for 
hire at 100 francs a time. It was worth it for 
the seat. Most of the others only possessed 
those curious devices which look at first 
like a sunken bidet. Obviously you are 
intended to put your feet on those 
porcelain casts of elephant hoofs but what 
you do then appears to be left to individual 
ingenuity. But even here it was possible for 
the unscrupulous and the selfish to avoid 
the ordeal of staggering and sliding and 
lurching like that music-hall act of the 
drunken sailor with a rubber lamp-post. 
There was usually one seated box set aside 
for invalids. I soon learned to cultivate the 
demeanour of a brave man crippled by 
some internal structural disorder. 

When I arrived at Le Touquet, all I knew 
was that I was bound for Rome by car. 
I drew a defiant line on the map, confidently 
ignoring any lakes, mountains and gobbets 
of sea, and began following it. After 
Amiens, I was less nervous of Giuliano— 
though I still constructed a barricade made 
up from the car and half a dozen suitcases 
around the entrance of the tent each 
evening. What would have happened if 
Giuliano had slit a hole in the other end, 
I don’t know. Fortunately that thought did 
not occur to me until now. But I was still 
slightly uneasy that there would not be 
enough ferrains de camping to last me to the 
Alps. In Chablis, the site marked on the 
map had a row of bathing huts, one water- 
closet, a diving board and an open patch of 
turf by a mosquito-thick riverside. There 
was no tap for eau potable, no guardian, 
and no protective wall against the wild ones 
—only some rather sinister bushes which 
could have camouflaged an army. So I 
stayed at the Hotel de l’Etoile which had 
one deserved rosette in Michelin. 

But as I pressed on, rationing myself to 
one tin mug of Scotch whisky as a reward 
for my bravery and endurance after 
erecting the tent each evening, I found 
les campings almost as frequent as garages 
and a good deal more comfortably equipped. 
Eventually, I began to fee! worried that they 
were too well furnished. I am surprised that 
the French and Italian Communist Parties 
have not opened a chauvinistic campaign 
against them, Time and again I passed 
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through villages which had only one water 
tap to each picturesque huddle of houses, 
a communal laundry tub under the fountain 
in the square, no main drainage or gas or 
electricity. I would see families eating their 
evening meals on trestle tables outside 
converted concrete block-houses while the 
smoke curled cheerfully from the periscope 
shaft in the roof. And yet only a hundred 
yards away would be the inhabitants of the 
same tumbledown homes working away 
fixing arc lamps and digging sewage ditches 
for the campings for the foreign tourists, 

There were, of course, some French 
campeurs. The man was usually a middle- 
aged, portly, blue-chinned bourgeois who 
wore a uniform rig of white yachting cap, 
white shorts with a knife-edged crease, and 
a military-looking blue blazer. His whole 
demeanour suggested that he was engaged 
in some strenuous and dangerous sport. 
His voluminous wife did most of the work 
locked in a portable galley with the radio 
at full blast. Only when their long, elaborate, 
heavy meal had been cooked, served and 
eaten would she change into a scarlet, 
orange and puce flowered bathing dress and 
collapse in the oven-hot sun. Sometimes 
they had tents—tents all built-on with extra 
walls and anterooms and turrets and 
windows like a Victorian bungalow. 
Mostly they had caravans which they 
pottered around all day, whistling and 
re-arranging deck-chairs, like a suburban 
gardener at the weekend. 

But by far the majority of the camp- 
dwellers were Germans. In Italy, some 
camps were not only entirely inhabited by 
Germans with all notices in German but 
with officials and staff entirely German too. 
Sometimes I began to wonder if I had not 
stumbled on some organised semi-military 
attempt to infiltrate the country by 
commandoes disguised in coloured shirts 
and straw hats. There seemed to be very 
few Italian followers of il campeggio. 
I rather feel the Italians thought it vaguely 
immoral to be out-of-doors in such hot 
weather. 

The initial attraction of the camping 
holiday—I suppose I have to admit it 
somewhere—was its cheapness. The maxi- 
mum price for a night at the best camping 
site in France was 150 francs per person and 
75 francs for the car. In Italy it was 200 lire 
per person and 150 for the car. My intention 
was to risk sweating and freezing, to defy 
the violence of man or beast, to suffer like 
an explorer, in order to have more money 
for food and drink. In this I was entirely 
successful. Only by pitching a tent by the 
Alp-ringed shores of Lake Annecy, for 
instance, in scenery so picture-postcard as 
to be positively embarrassing, was I able to 
afford two days gorging in the gourmet’s 
paradise of Talloires, that village of 754 
inhabitants and six restaurants—one with 
three rosettes and three with one rosette. 
This is why I am the shape I am—an oblate 
spheroid on the surface of which can be 

vestigial hominoid organs such as 
hair, eyes and finger-nails. Next year I 
might camp again even if ] can afford not to. 
I like to live dangerously. 


(to be continued) 
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Roundabout 


FLAGS WAVED from the 
masthead, 1,300 secondary 
school children screamed 
happily, the hooter blared 
and the Royal Daffodil 
churned away from Tower 
Pier. Its destination, Can- 
a Sa vey Island and back; the 
object of the voyage, Floating History. 

The loudspeaker, conscious of the 
grounds on which Eagle Steamers had 
persuaded the LCC to organise the trip 
(at 11s. per head at that), gave off historical 
facts about passing buildings in firm, guide- 
book phrases. The teachers settled them- 
selves for protection in little groups, calling 
‘Greenwich—Cutty Sark—have you got 
that down?’ to such of their pupils as raced 
within earshot; a master with a crew-cut 
paced the deck benignly, surrounded by 
adoring little girls, one of the stewards 
changed his jacket for a pullover—‘So that 
I won’t be pestered for autographs’. 
Half a dozen blazered prefects established 
themselves below decks, out of all sight and 
sound of the school, the loudspeaker, 
history and the sun. 

Everybody else was entirely given up to 
eating. Matronly little girls tidily composed 
their lunch baskets around them; bigger 
girls who had come on board slung about 
with enough plastic waterbottles and iron 
rations to last to the North Pole, got down 
to serious eating; queues formed at the three 
regular and two emergency food-pop-and- 
sweet kiosks (the day’s take was nearly £90); 
small boys sprawled with their cokes or 
hung over the side dragging glassily on 
their ice lollies. 

Three ‘big girls’ whose figures and care- 
fully powdered faces proclaimed that only 
school rules were stopping them from 
letting loose with the lipstick, were making 
the most of a handsome deck-hand; he had 
swept a little puddle of rubbish to their feet, 
and showed no signs of sweeping it further. 
A few swots even made a note or two on the 
passing buildings. ‘It’s quiet compared to 
last year’, said one of the teachers. 

But by the late afternoon things had 
changed. Those who had been eating were 
now either sleeping or screaming; the loud- 
speaker had given up history, and in a 
high-pitch blare, begged people not to 
climb on the superstructure ‘PLEASE’. A 
lifeboat, not known to be inhabited, 
quivered ominously. As if hurled by centri- 
fugal force, the children raced round and 
round the deck, pushing each other out of 
the way; sudden heaps of fighting, all arms 
and legs and flying feet, appeared on the 
deck and disintegrated as quickly as they 
had formed. The crew-cut teacher sat with 
his head in his hands, and other teachers 
had taken refuge in a glassed-in room 
marked SMOKING ADULTS ONLY. 
Here the youngest of the teachers drank gin; 
the children beat like waves vainly outside, 
the mouths opened and the screams 
were soundiess against the glass. 





‘This is nothing,’ said one of the stewards 
in a waves-fifty-feet-high-you-should-have- 
seen-the-Bay-of-Biscay voice. ‘You should 
see the jazz clubs—three bands, and the 
clothes! One girl had on this long jumper 
and nothing else. And even they are quiet 
compared to the skiffle. Oh no, this is 
nothing to us.’ 

A small boy had written MAROONED 
ON ROYAL DAFFODIL on a bit of paper 
and thrown his message overboard in a 
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bottle. ‘Funny thing,’ said the steward, 
‘they throw something different every year. 
One year it was chairs, one years cups—this 
year it’s bottles. They never’, he said 
regretfully, ‘seem to throw each other.’ 

With yelling, bumping, fighting on the 
gangways, roars and wails and every 
evidence of shipwreck, the Royal Daffodil 
regained the Tower Dock. ‘Such a healthy 
way for them to learn,’ said an observer. 
‘What have you remembered?’ she asked 
one boy. He looked healthy but quite blank, 
and said nothing. ‘Well, have you got to 
write something about it?’ she pursued, 
He gave an incredulous chuckle. ‘Cor, 
I ’ope not,” he said. 


The Country of the Blind 


By ALAN BRIEN 


THE setting is a farm la- 
bourer’s kitchen—scruf- 
fily cosy, meagrely clut- 
tered, with hand-me- 
down furniture, zigzag 
linoleum, gaudy wall- 
paper, a clock and a 
radio both designed like 
jerry-built Greek temples, and (of course) 
the over-stuffed sink. Mother, with cot- 
tage-loaf figure and Yorkshire-pudding 
face, is taking a purely token sit-down 
on the edge of her chair. Daughter, in 
a housecoat and bathing hat, is trying to 
explain the appeal of good music. As 
the gramophone spins out the two inter- 
locking themes of the farandole from 
L’Arlesienne, the daughter begins to 
prance around in her bare feet, eyes 
closed, fingertips widespread, in a parody 
of the ballet. Mother jogs her old bones 
and mutters indulgently, ‘She’s like a 
young lamb’. Curtain to the second act 
of Roots. 

I should have thought that such a 
scene would have spread prickles of em- 
barrassment through the audience such 
as the Royal Court has not felt since 
that bear-and-squirrel romp in Look 
Back In Anger. Can this really be the 
high peak of the best play so far from 
one of our most talented young play- 
wrights? Can this really be the finest 
minute so far of one of our most talen- 
ted young actresses? I don’t know what 
reply you were expecting but it is a 
resounding ‘Yes’. 

That scene is somehow the most 
touching and true incident I have seen on 
the stage in eighteen months’ relentless 
theatre-going. Somehow—but which 
how? Joan Plowright is half the ans- 
wer. In the daughter, Beatie, she has a 
role which fits her like her own skin. In 
previous plays, her technique has always 
been showing an inch or two beneath the 
hem of costume. That rosebud pout of 
mouth, those wide ragdoll eyes, that sur- 





prised, reproachful, breathy pipsqueak 
voice, all have usually seemed too con- 
sciously manipulated with a ventrolo- 
quial ingenuity. But she is Beatie with- 
out make-up or make-believe—the coun- 
try girl who returns home only to find 
that her roots end in bare rock. A 
warm-blooded, three-dimensional human 
being, she begins by feeling a happy 
superiority to the tepid, torpid, farm 
animals who constitute her family. 

She sets them moral problems to solve 
over tea. She rolls up her sleeves and 
sets about tidying up the muddles both 
inside and outside them. Prettily, funnily, 
movingly, she prods them out of their 
life-long suibernation. But in forcing 
them to examine their own hidebound 
callouses, she painfully strips the dead 
skin from her own sunburn. She dis- 
covers that in the country of the blind 
the one-eyed woman is an outcast. Her 
dance at the end of the second act is a 
premature victory celebration, an auda- 
ciously conceived and dazzlingly execu- 
ted solo expressing the triumph of living 
over existing. It is balanced by the final 
curtain of the third act when the family 
chorus, grunting and snuffling, jostle 
round the trough, happily transformed to 
beasts again. While Beatie, alone and 
amazed and defeated, recognises that she 
is at least partly human. 

Roots is the second play of Arnold 
Wesker’s trilogy which began with 
Chicken Soup and Barley. None of the 
same characters appears onstage—though 
Beatie’s Pygmalion Cover, whose failure 
to turn up leaves her defenceless against 
her family, is presumably the same self- 
pitying, self-lacerating, young intellectual 
who ended by hacking out his own roots 
in the first play. Here Mr. Wesker does 
not have the advantage of characters 
who talk with the racy, vivid articula- 
teness of the Jewish East End. Yet the 
dialogue has enormously improved in its 
dramatic impact. I cannot understand 
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those critics who complain that it is bor- 
ing and trivial. Mr. Wesker has realised 
the central truth about working-class 
talk which has been missed by most 
other Royal Court dramatists. Such talk 
is not meant to be under the control of 
intellect pushing the frontiers of experi- 
ence forwards with each safari into the 
unknown. Even in the Welfare State, a 
large section of the population still lives 
on a hostile and unmapped planet where 
the invisible dragons or disease and lone- 
liness and poverty wait outside the light 
of the camp fire. Conversation is the 
interchange of ritual, repetitive magic 
formulas which dull the edge of their 
fears. Roots not only captures the oc- 
casional surface eruptions of humour and 
anger but also exposes the banked fires 


beneath the surface. 
It is basically a left-wing play. But it 
carries a conviction which few such 


overtly political plays achieve because it 
does not start off with the assumption 
that the working class are noble victims 
of a selfish conspiracy. In a long, elo- 
quent speech, Beatie forces her sullen 
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relatives to acknowledge that today of 
their own free will they are deliberately 
choosing to be an audience for third- 
rate, mass-produced culture and to make 
millionaires out of the pedlars who dope 
them. Mr. Wesker’s point is well-made 
and well-taken—the job of the left wing 
today is not demagoguery but pedagogy. 
The people of England must be taught 
the words to understand their own 
thoughts. 

Roots is a provocative play which 
spawns argument and discussion. It has 
one or two hefty faults which hardly 
matter in the least. Though some of the 
cast have difficulty in keeping the ac- 
cents down to the appropriate social 
level, they all look exactly right. The 
director John Dexter keeps them all in 
focus at once against Jocelyn Herbert's 
life-like decor and continually conveys 
the exact subtle mixture of savagery and 
nervousness, of naiveté and shrewdness, 
which characterises such family grours. 
Those who have always been meaning 
to go to the Royal Court should plunge 
now and try a bout with Roots. 


An Absolute End 


By SIMON HODGSON 


Paris galleries are still 
more willing than their 
London counterparts to 
take a risk on a young 
painter in the hope that 
future reputation will repay 
present investments. A gal- 
lery owner, moreover, will, 
in a way which is rare in this country, 
guide each stage in the career of one of his 
stable. A good example of this thoughtful 
business practice is Monsieur Jacques 
Massol’s gallery, rue la Beetie, where 
a group of painters has been gathered, every 
bit as interesting as many of the Americans 
we have seen recently in England, and in 
some cases much more distinguished. 
Massol himself knows the processes of 
painting and engraving from the inside, 
having worked under Friesz until the latter’s 
death in 1949, and has produced a remark- 
ably coherent group since he set up business 
in the autumn of 1957. This is not to say 
that these painters are all of an age— 
Cortot, Busse and Clerté are young men, 
Lagage and Germain older; nor is it to say 
that their individual reputations are partly 
due to being one of the group—Lagage, 
Germain and Andersen are already well 
known; nor is there between them any 
community of subject matter, pictorial 
approach, or handling of paint or stone— 
as may be seen by one glance at the work 
of the two sculptors, Dufresne and Mannoni. 
The meeting ground of these diverse 
talents lies in the thinking that precedes the 
making of a picture or a sculpture, that is in 
a particular style. This style is not to be 


confused with pictorial manners; it is a 
cerebral process, though not a literary one, 
and it is concerned with finding a way 
through the succeeding mountain ranges of 
twentieth-century aesthetics. One sees in 
these artists the possibility of resolving 
those conflicts of absolutes, be they abstract 
or figurative, tachiste or geometric, impulse 
or will. For the fact that a young painter 
since the war has had to choose between 
two opposed and seemingly incompatible 
series of absolute criteria has done nothing 
but harm. The gulf is far wider than that, 
for example, between Ingres and Delacroix, 
though the battle has had less fireworks (if 
just as much passion) than that heroic clash, 
For today not merely the approach is in 
question, but also a choice between two 
entire vocabularies—where for Ingres and 
Delacroix a head was a head, a lion a lion, 
and the quarrel stayed inside the boundaries 
of the painter’s parish. The quarrel recently 
has been for an artist’s body, soul, impulse 
and mind. Shall all be left to chance, or 
shall all be ordered and carefully organised? 
The first of these propositions was vic- 
torious, of course; it is more sympathetic. 
But as M. Taillandier has pointed out, with 
the victory of Tachisme came decadence, 
and at M. Massol’s gallery a new, rich and 
fascinating mood has appeared, shining with 
reasonableness, vivid with daring and ex- 
periment, and solid and fine in its traditional 
virtue and its good workmanship. 

This traditional aspect has nothing to do 
with the separate approaches each artist 
makes to his subject, and indeed the burnt 
forests of Clerté, the quarries of Busse, the 
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scrap iron and frost of Dmitrienko have 
little enough in common on their canvases, 
and even less in common in the way they are 
handled. The tradition which has sustained 
these painters is that which has sustained 
French painting throughout this century, 
and is best described as an impulse to 
invention inside a rigorously defined 
discipline of hand and eye. The spate of 
innovation over the last twenty years has 
come finally to blind many people to the 
virtues of workmanship pure and plain. 
Indeed inventiveness for its own sake has 
been the sole virtue by which meteoric 
reputations have burst in the always curious 
and alert sky above Paris, and as quickly 
faded, the ashes perhaps coming finally to 
rest in some distant provincial art school or 
academy. 


Leaving the city of light and looking 
across the Atlantic at the movements of the 
new Germania, one now finds a heavily 
elaborated theory that pictures are only 
temporary things, and that painting today 
must be seen as a series of flashes, without 
meaning except as part of a complete 
oeuvre. This sounds, at first, quite reason- 
able, until one realises that a painter who 
accepts such a theory has the whole process 
of picture-making made easy for him, and is 
provided with a ready-made retort to those 
who might criticise his workmanship, or 
the value or interest of his images—wait for 
the next lot of work I do; that which you 
dislike is now so unimportant as to have 
become virtually non-existent. (He might 
perhaps add, thank you for buying them all 
the same.) Thus those American painters 
who are now said by critics who admire 
them to have grasped the ‘lead in the art 
world’ from Paris rely ultimately on one 
thing; the ability to lay stimulating golden 
eggs, which the critic can then bring to the 
attention of a bemused public, with the aid 
of thousands of (very necessary) words to 
fit them into their context. 


A picture to an artist is an absolute end; 
he will outgrow it, dislike it, perhaps destroy 
it, but at the time of its creation it will have 
been his final thought and word on one 
subject at one moment in his one life. 
Works of art are dignified with that name 
for the very reason that they must stand on 
their feet. It is because they accept the rules 
of painting on a two-dimensional space, 
without whining that their art is too big for a 
canvas to hold, or that the easel is now too 
mean a discipline for their exalted and 
bombastic revelations, that I admire the 
Massol painters. It is because, between 
the polarities of chance and geometry, 
they paint exciting and inventive pictures, 
that they interest me. It is because, whether 
they are more or less abstract, they start by 
looking at something, whether in nature— 
to which some of them are increasingly 
turning—or in pattern, that I, a sensualist of 
the first. water, sympathise with them. 
I love them, finally, because they are all 
concerned with life, or their individual 
views of life, and through this concern they 
have evolved that style or temper which has 
the rhythm—sometimes calculating, some- 


times embracing the transitory chance or 


impulse—of life itself. 
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to policyholders in the form of bonuses on with-profits policies, 
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Sitting on the Fence 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


My Uncle. (Cameo-Poly 
and Cameo-Royal.)—The 
Mating Game. (Empire.) 
IN every way you can 
think of My Uncle (‘U’ 
certificate) belongs to 
Jacques Tati. He directs 
it, he wrote the script, he 
plays the main part, and presumably its 
humour, spirit, attitudes, etc. etc., are all 
his. From start to finish the whole business 
is his and your response to it is a very 
personal response to him. 

It is a satire on various aspects of modern 
life, contrasting fuddy-duddy charm with 
efficient charmlessness, and warmth, hu- 
manity, normality, and so on with all their 
opposite qualities. All the fuddy-duddy 
charm, warmth, humanity and the rest are 
embodied in M. Hulot, who lands once a 
week on his sister (a stout lady in love with 
push-button housekeeping) to remove her 
small son Gerard for an afternoon of games 
with rough boys, pillion-rides on a scooter, 
and wholesome mucking up of his nice 
clean clothes, face, hands and hair. Partly 
out of self-defence, partly out of bene- 
volence, M. Hulot’s relatives decide to 
bring him into line with everyday life: 
try to find him a job, a wife, a ‘system’. 
M. Hulot, quite without malice, defeats all 
their efforts, for, like the simple and the 
saintly, he can speak only (and without 
words, at that) to a friendly child. The adult 
world (quite amiably) rejects him, as he 
(quite as amiably) manages to do without it. 

The whole thing is amiable, in fact: 
satire at the charm level, gentle leg-pulling 
to the tune of a hurdy-gurdy. Tati’s ideas are 
not original, nor are they very powerfully 
expressed. M. Hulot, to my mind, never 
comes alive, and one never cares very much 
about the abrupt, large-footed, hearty 
figure that manages little but handshakes 
and a rare grunt of ‘Ca va?’ Since he says 
almost nothing, Tati’s acting is mostly mime 
and though the hurdy-gurdy, the neat 
direction, and the repetition of jokes all 
help, there are still moments when it is hard 
to see what he is up to, and one really 
begins to share his family’s bewilderment. 
He is the inspired bungler, gadget-smasher, 
disrupter of tea-parties, infiltrator of 
unwanted dogs, inarticulate but un- 
wittingly rowdy; yet the odd thing is, for 
all one’s theoretical sympathy, it somehow 
fails to be touching. Gerard is pathetic and 
moving, and so, strangely enough, are those 
embodiments of gadgetry, his plain, plump 
parents cruelly silhouetted against their 
empty landscape, uncamouflaged by charm 
or whimsy. Somehow one has a feeling that 
the contrasts and criticisms are not quite 
valid, that M. Hulot isn’t really on the side 
of the angels; and so one’s reactions are 
confused and unsatisfactory. Because even 





lighthearted satire is moral and one must 
(however lightheartedly) approve it; else 
one is in the uncomfortable position of 
sitting on the satirical fence. 

Where Tati’s talent mainly lies is with 
things, with visual jokes that make real 
cinema because they could be made in no 
other way: the inverted fish in the garden 
with his jet d’eau guggling up from his 
metal throat; the round windows that, 
alight at night, look like eyes with astounded 
pupils (two human heads) in the corners; 
the kitchen cupboards waiting to snap shut 
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when you want them open; remotely 
controlled garden gates waiting to clang 
to as you creep past. Even cars, passive 
victims of schoolboy devilment, or lamp- 
posts, waiting patiently to be bumped, have 
a kind of liveliness, a point-in-themselves 
to make you laugh in advance or in retro- 
spect. In the same way the clothes, hats, 
appendages of the humans are all wonder- 
fully solid and real and pointed. Only the 
humans seem a bit out of place inside them. 


* * » 


The Mating Game (director: George 
Marshall; ‘U’ certificate) is taken, however 
odd it may sound, from H. E. Bates’s 
The Darling Buds of May and transferred 
across the Atlantic, with Debbie Reynolds 
and Paul Douglas in fine bouncing fettle 
as the two main darlings, and Tony 
Randall, an excellent dry and slightly ‘sick’ 
comedian, as an income-tax man sent to 
outweigh the whimsy and collect the loot. 


Unwritten Opera 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


‘Twenty francs for an 
idea’, exclaimed the ex- 
asperated Berlioz during a 
performance of one of 


ape 
SSS 


44 434, Cherubini’s operas. But it 
+ = is not ideas that are lacking 
= in Medea but the ability to 


turn them to larger account 

and make them part of a continuously 
developing dramatic whole. Time and again, 
as one is about to dismiss the composer as 
a bore, he comes up with some original and 
expressive touch of harmony or scoring, 
some striking musical figure, that arrests 
one’s slipping attention—the sculptured 
strength of phrase in Jason’s first act aria, 
the bassoon figure that runs through Neris’s 
avowal of loyalty to her mistress Medea, 
the sinuous bass line which moves darkly 
under the voices in the duet of Jason and 
Medea, and the fresh and highly effective 
tone picture which introduces the stormy 
events of the last act. But the point is that 
one needs these touches; one is forced back 
on matters of detail and individual moments 
of beauty and interest just because the work 
as a whole does not grip, lacking the 
essential attributes of great opera—the 
power to develop a situation by musical 
means, the secret of musical movement, and 
the invention of music that penetrates 
complex states of mind (what can Cheru- 
bini’s worthy but stiff-jointed, two-dimen- 
sional style really make of the central conflict 
of the drama, Medea’s feelings about her 
children?). The final impression is of a 
lesser Gluck, whose subtler and more 
expressive handling of the orchestra is no 
substitute for his dilution of the intensity 
and noble single-mindedness of the master. 
That Cherubini was incapable of a great 
opera might not matter in another context. 
But his theme is Medea, one of the most 


tremendous in the whole of Greek myth; 
and the disparity between the primordial 
force and anguish of her emotions and the 
painstaking dignity of their setting grows 
more extreme as the evening goes on and 
the tide of terrible events leaves the trund- 
ling Cherubini further and further behind. 
It is a disparity that Madame Callas does 
nothing to lessen. She is Medea in some un- 
written opera. She is Euripides’s savage and 
tragic heroine, bestriding the composer’s 
narrow world like a Colossus, transforming 
it momentarily by the sheer imperious 
command of eye and hand. Perhaps if the 
part were played less romantically, more 
statically than she plays it, restlessly pacing 
like a caged beast the confines of the 
academic mind, we might have something 
that is more of a piece. But we should also 
have a much duller evening. As it is we have 
Callas in full spate, though she bursts the 
bonds of the work in the process. Even so 
her superb histrionics failed to convince me. 
Her Medea is not, I believe, a truly moving 
interpretation because the part does not 
allow it to be; she cannot recreate it from 
the inside as she does Violetta or even 
Norma. Will and intelligence are behind 
every magnificent gesture, but not emotional 
conviction. Well produced and admirably 
sung though Medea is at Covent Garden, 
my mind wandered during the performance, 
and I fell to thinking of operas on classical 
subjects which cry out to be produced 
there—Jdomeneo for one (the only Mozart 
opera which truly belongs in this theatre), 
with Sir Thomas Beecham conducting. But 
chiefly I thought of Madame Callas in The 
Trojans. I shall be readier to enthuse over 
her brilliant renovations of historical 
museum pieces when she has appeared in 
the role which is hers by divine predestined 
right of art and nature, Berlioz’s Dido. ~ 
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The famed combination of Wolseley engineering 
and Farina styling now produces this luxury six, 
undoubtedly the finest Wolseley of all. The 6-99 is 
designed expressly for the owner who, with due 
regard to the economics of motoring, seeks a car 
in which good taste is reflected to his credit and in 
which he will find satisfaction and the enjoyment 
of fine performance. 


The handsome polished wood facia, with soft- 
trimmed top, includes a locking glove box. 





Leading features include; New 2.9 litre, six-cylin- 
der, O.H.V. engine, twin carburetters. New all- 
synchromesh, 3-speed gearbox with built-in over- 
drive, equivalent to 5 forward gears (automatic 
transmission optional extra). Extra comfortable 
seating, sprung seat backs and Dunlopillo seat 
cushions. “Zerotorque” door locks. Full luxury 
equipment. Twelve Months’ Warranty and backed 
by B.M.C. Service. 


With Overdrive £885 plus £369. 17. 6 P.T. 
With Automatic Transmission £935 plus £390. 14. 2 P.T. 


THE NEW 


WOLSELEY 


WOLSELEY MOTCRS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


BUY WISELY—BUY WOLSELEY 


London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley St., W.1 


099 


With counter-balanced lid, the boot is extra 
wide, the spare wheel is separately housed. 
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To judge by the number of empty seats 
at the Festival Hall last week, Stokowski 
is no longer a name to conjure with 
among the new generation of concert- 
goers. Or it may have been the unor- 
thodoxy of his programme, which 
contained no burnt offering to box 
office gods, even the Tchaikovsky work 
being the relatively rare ‘Hamlet’ Over- 
ture. Yet the time was when he could 
fill a hall with the bare promise of his 
ego. He was a portent of the machine 
age, the apostle of mechanical perfec- 
tion, the arch-publicist who wrote his 
own name in glamourised string tone 
over his spotlit podium, the experi- 
menter ready to try anything, even the 
fixing of a tiny microphone to every 
violin, in his restless quest for newer 
and better tone. Stokowski, in critical 
circles, meant the superfine surface of 
things, the silken heartless sound for its 
own sake. 


It is a sign of the times that today he 
begins to stand forth as a guardian of 
the ancient virtues. In the Karajan age 
Stokowski, once himself a pioneer of 
hi-fi and hi-fi values, has become almost 
an austerely classical figure, insisting that 
the flesh of melody, however glossy, must 
have the bone of rhythm beneath it, and 
that a fortissimo is not merely a redupli- 
cation but an intensification of tone, 
and must grow out of and be justified by 
what has gone before. Beside our modern 
boneless wonders his effects are organic, 
dictated by the demands of the music as 
he interprets them, not arbitrarily im- 
posed. Even his vices, his brazen re- 
scorings and manipulations, take on a 
positive and refreshing force, in criticis- 
ing which our primly correct museum 
culture only exposes its own feebleness. 
They take one back to an age of self- 
confidence when the past was still the 
servant of the present to be used by the 
present in its own way, and the idea that 
a conductor could be right for the wrong 
reason did not call down instant and aw- 
ful disapproval from a musicological 
God. (One of the most alarming things 
about the Frankenstein-technicians of thz 
modern orchestra is their smooth respect 
for the letter of the printed score.) 

Not that there has ever been a lack of 
gold in the most arrant Stokowskian 
dross; but there are signs that the old 
reprobate, with the onset of age, has 
shed some of his former wickedness, 
though none, on last week’s amazing 
showing, of his stupendous vitality. 
Purely as a master of the orchestra 
Stokowski remains unsurpassed by any 
younger product of the age. The LSO 
is never a dull orchestra; and, lacking 
the impress of a permanent conductor, it 
is, by design, an orchestra not of set 
character but one unusually sensi- 
tive to moulding by whatever hand is 
laid on it. But last week it played with 
a disciplined magnificence which the 
crack regiments of America could hardly 
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have equalled. All the freshness and zest 
were there, and the individual dash, 
redoubled, and with a sustained and 
sumptuous richness of glowing sound and 
a vividness of brilliant colour that aston- 
ished and delighted the sense. I have 
seen a criticism that Stokowski’s eccen- 
tric, fanlike arrangement of the orchestra 
by sections led to some lack of unani- 
mity in the cellos and basses, but this 
was not audible where I was sitting in 
the Grand Tier (which in point of reson- 
ance, blend and sheer impact is the 
strategic centre of the hall). 

All this Stokowski achieved with the 
minimum of gesture, without mannerism, 
and with a consistent musicality which 
seemed always to be searching out the 
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meaning underlying the sounds. He had 
arranged Gabrieli’s Sonata Piano e Forte 
for full wind band so as if anything to 
mute the antiphonal splendour and 
dramatic vividness of the piece, but the 
sound of it was never less than gravely 
musical. He was capable, in a series of 
dwindling trumpet notes in Schostako- 
vitch’s Fifth Symphony, of adding mutes 
to the final pianissimo where none is 
marked in the score, but the licence, 
however dubious, seemed taken for 
reasons of sense rather than of sound. 
The Pines of Rome was actually en- 
nobled by the fiery purity of phrasing, 
the immense stillness, and the extra- 
ordinary power and inexorable growth 
of the final crescendo. 


Equivocators All 


by PETER FORSTER 


TENNIS and Kim’s Game 
addicts clearly have had 
the best of recent viewing, 
the former because their 
game is (save for American 
bowling, which I await on 
ITV) the most telegenic of 
sports, while the latter 
forms the basis of Concentration, which 
Granada now puts out at peak-hour on 
two successive week-nights. This is a 
give-away show in more senses than one. 
A legend seems abroad to the effect that 
Granada steers by infinitely holier and 
loftier standards than its rivals. (One factor 
is their shrewd habit of beating the big 
publicity drum after a success rather than 
before every new programme.) Granada is 
in fact as much a commercial programme 
contractor as any other. They experiment 
relatively little, offer nothing in the fields 
of religious or children’s educational pro- 
grammes; their documentaries are variable, 
like everyone else’s, and they are not above 
putting out such drearily protracted 
inanities as The Army Game and the late, 
unlamented Shadow Squad. Which, be it 
understood, is not to deny the kudos of the 
political forums and commentaries, and 
that flair for opportunism in snapping up 
the controversial (as in covering the Roch- 
dale by-election) which the Left can be 
trusted to hail as social idealism. 

Yet a firm like the Granada of legend 
could do much more to improve television. 
Take, for instance, filmed dramas. (1 do 
not mean feature films—here is the glib 
confusion perpetuated by Sir Robert 
Fraser when he said that dollar-imports of 
American TV films were amply paid for by 
British film exports. In truth the latter were 
ancient feature films.) Any intelligent 
viewer has been bored and depressed by the 
plethora of Dial 999, O.S.S., The Invisible 
Man and the rest. How, we wonder, can 
able actors, writers, directors, be involved 
in such sorry messes? And how can we 
seriously defend a medium which so 
blatantly palms off on the public this 





watered-down simulation of much that is 
worst in the American idiom? 

The answer lies miles from esthetics, in 
the fact that the Americans have been 
allowed to control this market. There is 
no filmed serial in existence controlled by 
British capital, though sometimes the 
British are junior partners. And from this 
the menace of the mid-Atlantic medium 
obviously and inevitably follows. Why 
should there be no truly British serials 
commissioned? Commercial television can 
scarcely be said to lack the money. The 
Television Act specified a majority of 
programmes with British origin and 
character, yet Fraser has declared that 
only fifty per cent. of the film-serial scripts 
need be written by British writers (whose 
Guild, incidentally, is the only union 
involved in television without a proper 
contract from ITV); Charlie Chan ap- 
parently counts as material of British 
origin and character. Nobody would expect, 
say, A-R to want to change the present 
situation; but one is surprised to find the 
Granada of legend a party to it. 

The BBC at least has given a contract to 
writers, but of course in these policy matters 
the BBC is like the equivocator mentioned 
in Macbeth, ‘that could swear in both scales 
against either scale; who committed treason 
enough for God’s sake, yet could not 
equivocate to heaven.’ When, in A-Z, 
Alan Melville is permitted to plug a scene 
from his own show, Marigold, under the 
letter S (‘show at the Savoy’), the BBC 
can hardly look down on ITV. 
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Daily Bread 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


t 


THERE is more than one 
opinion about the pala- 
tability of British bread, 
and more than one opinion 
too, about the dietetic pro- 
priety of taking the good- 
ness out of the flour it is 
made of, and putting cal- 
cium, and other things that don’t belong 
there, back in its place. 

So I am sorry to see that the pamph- 
let, Know and Enjoy Your Daily Bread, 
sponsored by the magazine Family Doctor, 
and published by the British Medical 
Association, should be a quite uncritical 
puff of the products of the big mechanical 
bakeries, complete with the kind of colour 
photography appropriate to glossy adver- 
tisements for preserved and synthetic foods 
but not to responsible medical journalism, 
and containing articles signed by writers 
with medical degrees but in the prose style 
of the copywriter: ‘There is no finer food 
you can buy. And it is cheap. What better 
could you want?’ Most odious of all is the 
snatch of unctuous verse in Americanese 
on the back, Reader’s Digest-looking, cover 
of the pamphlet, by one Maltbie Davenport 
Babcock, which brings in sun, rain and the 
Lord God Almighty as joint-manufacturers 
of our Daily Bread, but makes no mention, 
of course, of milling millionaires or the 
chemist in his laboratory. I am not sur- 
prised that this flashy and misleading hand- 
out (misleading because it fails to mention 
the volume of informed criticism of British 
bread) should be reaching newspaper 
offices by way of a public-relations firm that 
serves a group of big bakeries. But I am 
dismayed that the British Medical Asso- 
ciation should have put itself in the way of 
being used like this. 

Many people, in fact, have resorted to 
home-baking in self-defence against the 
kind of bread the BMA has chosen to puff, 
and find that yeast, far from being a tem- 
peramental tyrant demanding skilled hand- 
ling and controlled temperature, is a 
friendly, docile servant ready to co-operate 
with the clumsiest cook. The only difficult 
thing about yeast is buying it. 

These days most bread shops are retailers, 
not bakers; and many bakers who could sell 
yeast do not do so because it is too much 
trouble. Even Harrods, for all their claims, 
cannot be bothered to supply such a basic, 
homely commodity ; and they hasten to 
assure you (wrongly) that yeast is unobtain- 
able in the West End. Selfridges have daily 
supplies of fresh yeast (4 oz. for 6d.) and any 
branch of the London Co-operative Society 
will provide yeast for a customer who gives 
them 24 hours’ notice. 

I know two small bakers in central 
London (and there must be many others) 


ee 


who are prepared to take the trouble of 
selling fresh yeast. One is in Soho, the 
Millar-Walker Bakeries Ltd., 47 Greek 
Street (24d. an ounce) and the other in 
Bloomsbury, the Holborn Bakery, 50 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, WC2 (2d. an ounce). 
Fresh yeast can also be bought at many 
Health Food Stores. The London shops in 
Wigmore Street, Kensington Church Street, 
Fife Road, Kingston and Golders Green 
all have regular supplies. 

Yeast will keep at least a week, if it is 
stored in a cool place, wrapped in grease- 
proof paper or packed into a screw-top jar. 
If it is put into the refrigerator it should be 
kept well away from the freezing unit and 
the temperature in the refrigerator not 
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allowed to fall below 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Below that temperature yeast cannot live. 

To anyone contemplating baking her own 
bread, I would recommend Home Baked, an 
enchanting little book published by Faber 
(6s. 6d.) The authors, George and Cecilia 
Scurfield, tell us they started baking because 
they got fed up with shop bread. Their 
success was a surprise to them and a delight 
to their friends. Their enthusiasm for the fun 
and satisfaction of yeast cookery is most 
infectious and their recipes are simple and 
dependable. Instructions for making loaves 
and rolls of every sort are followed by 
temptingly easy recipes for a variety of 
Continental coffee breads, traditional 
English tea breads as well as pizza, savarins 
and salt sticks. ‘The great thing about baking 
with yeast,’ the Scurfields assure us, 
‘is the difficulty of failure.’ 


* * * 


Among the man-made soling materials 
I listed a week or so ago was Neolite. I am 
informed that this is no longer a Du 
Pont product but is now made in Britain by 
a subsidiary of the Goodyear Tyre and 
Rubber Company. 


Bringing it Up 


By MILES 


EpucATION of the citizen 
in matters of child-rearing, 


sex and kindred topics 
isn’t easy, for several 
reasons—one formidable 


‘block’ is the nature of the 

themes that come up for 

exposition: many are 
highly-charged, and thus can’t be handled 
rationally by some people. I’ve been looking 
over some small folders issued by the 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare in Ottawa: for instance, a series on 
training of the child—one on discipline: a 
conflict-provoking question for a lot of 
parents, especially the younger ones. In 
former days—the nostalgic writer will say, 
better days—rules were rules, and what 
Father said was right: that age had its 
conflicts on conformity, at another level, 
ours are more explicit. The problem is still 
the same—how can I get Johnny to do as he 
should, when he should? The leaflets con- 
tain what amounts to a page or two of 
print; the message they convey is clear, and 
(I would say) it ‘comes over.’ A parent who 
wouldn’t read Spock (‘psychology! What 
they need is a kick in the pants’) might well 
read this, and be influenced by it. 

I’ve little patience with the captious, or 
perfectionist, or Kleinian, whose comment 
would certainly be that it was glib, super- 
ficial, full of half-truths: there’s a vast job 
of adult education to be done—on scores, 
even hundreds, of themes in the field of 
health, and a Department of the Govern- 
ment of Canada is setting out to attend to 


HOWARD 


some of them, with a medium that can 
transmit the outline of a sane approach, 
and get people thinking, if it does no more. 
I wish them good fortune. 


* * a 


Several readers have asked recently about 
the bowel upsets that so often afflict the 
traveller abroad—perhaps most in France, 
though I wouldn’t swear to this, but also in 
many other foreign lands. Diarrhoea, with 
or without nausea and vomiting, pain, 
‘abdominal discontent’, distaste for the 
host country’s national dishes: the picture 
is all too familiar. An important question, 
but I can give only an opinion—no random 
sample of ‘gippy tummy’ has been done. 
Probably the main cause, in most victims, 
is the presence, in one dish at least, of 
toxins: foodstuffs left around, in a hot 
climate, tend to nourish bacteria; if cook- 
ing doesn’t destroy the toxins—as I imagine 
it seldom does—they pass into the gut, and 
there act as irritants, arousing the response 
of rapid activity in the bowel muscle: an 
automatic reflex intended to cast out the 
irritant, and this it will do, and thereafter 
subside—unless new toxins are fed in from 
the top end, or some pre-existent reaction- 
state of the organism ‘takes over’ the diar- 
rhoea, and prolongs it. Home-sickness can 
do that, and as a means of returning the 
voyager to base it is very effective. I imagine 
that germs, as such, are not responsible for 
more than a small fraction of all the 
‘traveller’s flux’, up and down the European 
continent. However, this is but a surmise, 
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The GKN Group believes strongly in what the economists call vertical 
integration. Expressed more simply, this means doing the job yourself from 


start to finish. The Lysaght companies provide a good example. 


Lysaghts begin with ore—they mine it; they produce steel; 
they operate rolling mills and rod mills; they have 

press shops and galvanizing plants; and they market steel in 
sheet form and as finished products—principally wire netting, 
link fencing and farm buildings and equipment. Can integration 
go farther than this? It can and does. Lysaghts are also 
constructional engineers for such projects as power stations, 

gas works and factories. They design them, they fabricate 


the steelwork for them and they erect them. 


Such relative independence is not unusual in the GKN Group. 
But, allied to it, there is a strong measure of interdependence between 
companies. What one cannot do, another can—and what all can do 


together is to provide a service in steel as complete as you will find anywhere. 


THE KN GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS. 
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And Now Nyasaland 


L. F. G. Anthony 


The British Radical 

John Harvey, James L. Mc Donald 
Smoking and Lung Cancer M. J. Lyons 
Living Railways D. B. Lyall 
Saving our Sole E. H. Sullivan 
Straw for Silence John North 
Leucotomy J. W. Affleck 





AND NOW NYASALAND 


Sir,—In view of the controversy in your 
correspondence columns over the matter 
of fiscal benefits accruing to Nyasaland 
from Federation, I would be most grateful 
if your readers could be presented with the 
following observations based on official 
information: 

Ever since Federation came into being, 
the Nyasaland Government has had more 
revenue than it had in pre-Federation days 
to spend on the smaller number of services 
which remain under the control of the 
territorial Government. The Federal fiscal 
settlement, for instance, has enabled the 
Nyasaland Government to effect the follow- 
ing increases in recurrent expenditure 
between 1952 and the current financial year: 
Agriculture £209,000 to £399,999; African 
Education £210,000 to £583,000; Veterinary 
£57,000 to £147,000, etcetera. 

Meanwhile, those services taken over by 
the Federal Government have likewise 
received a considerable stimulus over the 
same period, as for example: Health 
£230,000 to £798,000; Posts and Telegraphs 
£137,000 to £337,000, etcetera. 

The estimated amount of recurrent 
revenue secured by the Nyasaland Govern- 
ment’s own resources in 1958/59 amounted 
to only £2,583,000. The share of Federal 
basic tax and other Federal Government 
payments brought the total to £5,289,000, 
but even this was short by £2,738,000 of the 
total amount of estimated recurrent ex- 
penditure of £8,027,000, of which the 
territorial Government’s own share of the 
spending was £5,420,000. The difference of 
nearly £2.8 million in 1958/59 between the 
revenues which are taken into account by 
the Nyasaland Government and the ex- 
penditure on all government services may 
be said to measure the extent to which the 
territorial Government is subsidised by the 
Federal Government. 

If Nyasaland were not in the Federation 
the position would remain about the same. 
It is officially estimated that the revenue 
from Income Tax, African and Non- 
African Poll Tax, Postal Charges, Customs 
and Excise and other items would then 
total £5,269,000 which again demonstrates 
a shortfall of about £2.8 million. 
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Turning to capital expenditure, the 
benefits deriving from Federation are 
equally manifest. Between 1952 and 1958/59 
the total increased from £1,393,000 to 
£3,641,000. Since Federation, Nyasaland 
has shared in the credit-worthiness of the 
Federation as a whole and has received sub- 
stantial (by local standards) allocations 
from three Federal loans raised on the 
London market, from four issues of Federal 
local stock, and from a loan recently raised 
by the Federal Government on the New 
York market. Total loan monies made 
available for purely territorial purposes 
since Federation are £5,477,000. The result 
is an unprecedented increase in the level of 
expenditure on development projects which, 
in future years, should produce worthwhile 
results. In addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment has spent money on capital develop- 
ment in its own sphere to the extent of 
nearly £6 million, much of which has been 
financed from its own share of borrowings. 

If capital development were to be main- 
tained at a reasonable level with Nyasaland 
outside the Federation, it seems clear that 
the diminished credit-worthiness of the 
territory would mean that a very consider- 
able additional annual contribution would 
have to be made from ordinary revenue to 
development. This might well be of the 
order of £1 million which, when added to 
the gap of nearly £3 million which has 
already been exposed in the recurrent 
position, means that Nyasaland might 
require as much as an additional £4 million 
per annum to sustain the present level of 
current services and a reasonable rate of 
development expenditure—Yours faith- 
fully, 

L. F. G. ANTHONY 

Information Attaché 

Office of The High Commissioner for 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Rhodesia House, 
Strand, WC2 


THE BRITISH RADICAL 


Sir,—The trouble about the last bit of 
Henry Fairlie’s article is that it sounds 
awfully like the fond recollections of the 
right wing in countries which have ex- 
perienced fascism. It is marvellous to have 
a rich governing class, some of whose 
members, with nothing to gain, can occupy 
themselves in attacking conformity, dis- 
pensing patronage, and dispelling material- 
ism. But it seems to me rather like saying 
that Latin American dictatorships are 
civilised by corruption. Supposing a Con- 
servative Government did as Mr. Fairlie 
suggests—recreated power, inherited wealth 
and a governing class, it would imme- 
diately split, as it did before, into (let us say) 
neo-fascists and Mr. Fairlie’s Radicals, 
and these Radicals, if not all purged at 
once, would set about becoming such 
effective liberalisers and equalisers that in 
two generations we would be back where 
we started, in the same unhealthy squidge 
we have today. And about that I quite 
agree with Mr. Fairlie. But that is because 
I am neither a member of tne Establish- 
ment, nor a member of the working class. 
If I was either of these, I should say to hell 
with politics, and it’s a jolly good world. 


SEL 20, 2959 
And supposing I was allowed to become 
frightfully rich, and leave it all to my 
children, what would they do with it? 
Become Radicals, and give it to the poor, 
of course.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN HARVEY 


55 Addison Road, W14 
* 


Sir,—Henry Fairlie’s opinions expressed 
with his pontifical cogency and based on 
cases built up with his journalistic craft 
have often excited my antagonism. But in 
his article entitled ‘Romantic Imperialist’ 
he has excelled himself. 

In his desire to denigrate parliamentary 
radicals he conveniently forgets the very 
distinguished parts taken by Gibbon 
Wakefield and Lord Durham in the 
histories of New Zealand and Canada. He 
mentions that Wakefield abducted an 
heiress, and this is true; but he fails to 
record the words of the Spectator which 
are, ‘If ever man redeemed the wrong he 
had done society, by conferring on it a vast 
benefit, it is Mr. Wakefield’. As for Lord 
Durham, no man deserved an earldom 
more richly, for he was undoubtedly the 
founder of the British Commonwealth. 

Mr. Fairlie also includes Disraeli in his 
list of imperialists. Has he forgotten or did 
he know that Disraeli wrote, ‘The wretched 
colonies will soon all be independent and are 
a millstone round our neck’?—Yours 
faithfully, 

JAMES L. MCDONALD 
Crow Garth, Downhill Lane, West Boldon, 
Co. Durham 


SMOKING AND LUNG CANCER 


Sm,—Pharos’s recommendation of Sir 
Ronald Fisher’s pamphlet on smoking 
(Spectator, June 5) could have the effect of 
misleading ‘a surprising number of people’ 
and further confusing many more. Only too 
clearly has he outlined the strategy of ob- 
scurantist opinion, which calculates to en- 
sure a casuistic stalemate in a pressing 
public health situation. His comment and 
the implication of his queries can be coun- 
tered by the following observations. 

He says, “The case against smoking is 
based on statistics . . . there is no evidence 
that smoking causes lung cancer: it might 
just as well be that lung cancer causes 
smoking.’ In biology proof in the mathe- 
matical sense does not exist. The word 
‘cause’ in biology is a semantic trap. This 
limitation, however, does not deny the 
validity of statistical (epidemiological) ob- 
servations; it merely demands more care in 
their interpretation. In the case of cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer, over twenty such 
studies, using different approaches, in 
different countries, have indicated a causal 
relationship. Collateral evidence has been 
acquired from pathological, histological and 
chemical studies. If lung cancer causes 
smoking (surely Pharos is being facetious 
here) then all smokers have the disease— 
which happily is not true. 

‘If smoking is the cause, why should lung 
cancer have increased much less rapidly in 
women than in men, though smoking 
among women has been increasing much 
more rapidly than among men?’ A survey 
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of smoking habits in the United States 
showed that men have been smoking for 
longer periods than women. The incidence 
curve for women at present resembles that 
presented for men twenty years ago. 

The latter part of the query is untrue. 
British data presented by the Tobacco 
Manufacturers’ Standing Committee in 
1958, reveal much lower tobacco con- 
sumption among females, especially before 
1939, In fact the present data on incidence 
differences by sex support the causation 
theory rather than discredit it. 

‘Why should there be fewer inhalers 
among cancer patients . . .?’ This question 
is prompted by a regrettable piece of 
eclecticism by Sir R. Fisher in using the 
result of a preliminary retrospective study 
by Drs. Doll and Hill in Great Britain 
while neglecting the findings of three other 
groups of workers which contradicted it. 

Regarding the urban-rural ratio, pro- 
ponents of the cigarette/lung cancer theory 
have never stated that cigarette smoke is the 
sole ‘cause’ of the disease; only that the 
major segment of today’s lung cancer is re- 
latable to smoking; in fact that 80 per cent. 
of all lung cancers in males today would not 
have occurred but for smoking. 

Dispassionately, the evidence for the 
association between cigarette smoking and 
lung cancer is much stronger than Jenner’s 
evidence, when he recommended vaccina- 
tion against smallpox.—Yours faithfully, 

M. J. LYONS 
Cancer Research Department, 
Royal Beatson Memorial Hospital 
Hill Street, Glasgow, C3 
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LIVING RAILWAYS 

Smr,—I was surprised to see Pharos assert 
that ‘the railways are a dying method of 
transport’ and that the money to be laid out 
on their modernisation would be better 
spent on the roads. There are two vulgar 
errors abroad today: that roads are the 
panacea for our transport problems; and 
that the railway as a system of transport 
is fairly represented by British Railways. 

A railway is really a specialised form of 
road, capable of being used to carry enor- 
mous loads of freight or passengers at high 
speeds over long distances in great safety, 
and under the co-ordinated control of com- 
paratively few men. However much may be 
spent on a road system, the railway will 
remain the ideal form of transport for a very 
large volume of traffic—provided it is 
properly managed. Both road and rail have 
their tasks to fulfil, and both need money 
spent on them to bring them up to date. 
To stigmatise the modernisation of traction 
on British Railways as a mere palliative is 
no more realistic—probably less so—than 
to lay a similar charge against the road- 
building programme on the ground that the 
number of vehicles increases to fill up the 
roads available for them—pace Professor 
Parkinson. 

There may be much wrong with British 
Railways (for whom I hold no particular 
brief) which mere ‘modernisation’ cannot 
cure, but the blame lies not only with them 
but with the governmental and ministerial 
gymnastics which decree that an organisa- 
tion which is supposed to provide some 
kind of a public service shall be run on 
business lines and bust itself to pay its way 
at the same time. And somehow the idea 
still has currency that the railways of this 
country were even in pre-war years allowed 
to be run on ordinary commercial lines. 

It should be realised by the public at 
large that there is the room—and the need— 
for all forms of transport, and it is un- 
realistic, as well as unfair, to hold up the 
advantages of one against the disadvantages 
of another.—Yours faithfully, 

D. B. LYALL 
Highercombe, Hall Road, Leckhampton, 
Cheltenham. 


SAVING OUR SOLE 

Sir,—The article by Leslie Adrian in your 
issue dated June 19 is extremely interesting 
but it contains inaccuracies which I feel 
should be pointed out to you. 

First, a few points of detail. Neolite is a 
brand of resin rubber manufactured and 
marketed by Goodyear, not Du Pont. 
Tred (Monsanto) and Butakon (ICI) are 
not resin rubbers. They are petroleum- 
derived reinforcing resins used in the 
manufacture of resin rubber. 

A perhaps more important and contro- 
versial point is that of foot health. Extensive 
tests, both official and commercial, have 
been carried out during the last few years 
on man-made soling materials. However, 
no conclusive proof has been found that 
these materials are in any way deleterious 
to the feet. On the contrary, the waterproof- 
ness and resilience of man-made soling 
show distinet advantages. 

A common misconception is that feet 
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‘breathe’ entirely through the soles. They 

do not—the feet are ventilated mainly 

through the pumping action of the uppers. 

A significant fact, and one which is not 

generally realised, is that over fifty per cent. 

of footwear made in this country has non- 
leather soles.—Yours faithfully, 

E. H. SULLIVAN 

Executive Secretary 

The Man-Made Soling Association, Premier 

House, 48 Dover Street, W1 


STRAW FOR SILENCE 

Sir,—That apostle of meticulous observa- 
tion, Arnold Bennett, would have been 
delighted that Mr. John Parry, all the way 
from Southern Rhodesia, should have 
written to you with the correction that not 
straw, but tanbark, was used to deaden the 
sound of traffic as he lay dying of typhoid 
fever. 

I myself would like to placate his Shade 
by getting the record straight: the thorough- 
fare in question was not, as originally 
stated, Baker Street, but Marylebone Road; 
and the block, not Berkeley Court, but 
Chiltern Court: in fact, Flat 74. 

On checking up I am relieved to discover 
that the fever was indeed typhoid: and here 
again are the tears of history. The great AB 
—whose slogan was ‘Only the best is good 
enough for me’—once wrote in his Journal: 
‘It is perfectly staggering the idiotic things 
even a wise man will do.’ Thus, although 
he would pay the earth for a bottle of good 
wine, paying out good money for mineral 
water went against his provincial grain. In 
a Paris hotel he drank ordinary water from 
a carafe. The waiter protested, ‘Ah, ce n’est 
pas sage, Monsieur, ce n'est pas sage.’ The 
waiter was dead right; and the great AB, 
for just about the first time in his life, dead 
wrong.—Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN NORTH 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


LEUCOTOMY 

Sir,—It was interesting to read the remarks 
by Pharos on the leucotomy operation. Of 
course, it is no true criticism to state that 
it is often performed on a patient who is not 
able to agree to its being carried out. Much 
treatment in mental hospitals would be im- 
possible if the patient’s acceptance were to 
be made a necessary preliminary. 

What is rather unsatisfactory is the tend- 
ency of certain hospitals to carry out, say, 
100 operations in order to have a suitable 
sequence and total whereby statistical con- 
clusions may be drawn and appropriate 
papers written for the learned journals. 

As a consequence, there may be a temp- 
tation to push a patient into the operation 
simply to make a significant addition to 
what is really a sort of laboratory experi- 
ment. The fact that such a procedure may 
be called research does not matter very 
much to the patient. 

A distinguished continental psychiatrist 
once described leucotomy as the equivalent 
of castrating a tom-cat. The result is 
necessarily an incomplete personality, how- 
ever affable and inert that personality may 
turn out to be.—Yours faithfully, 

J. W. AFFLECK 
West House, Morningside, Edinburgh, 10~ 
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OLITICAL PANORAMA 
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A newspaper is as 


FOR MORE THAN A YEAR PAST the big 
and significant issues of British 
politics have been analysed and 
discussed in a weekly Political 
Panorama column in the News 
Chronicle. It is a column written 
not to startle or incite, but to 
stimulate and inform. 

Its author, Douglas Brown, 
dislikes flamboyancy. Yet he refuses 
to be intense and solemn. He moves 
quietly and unobtrusively about the 
political scene, observing, question- 
ing, assessing. Though his keen eye 
misses nothing in his talks with 
Ministers and py leaders, he 
knows and understands, too, the 
quieter routines of the con- 
stituencies, the party conferences, 
the key by-elections, the hard work 
of lesser-known political figures. 
Though he is only 40, it is now 25 
years since he reported his first 
political meeting. His writing has 
been disciplined by long and varied 
journalistic experience, and it is 
informed by an even larger con- 
tact with national politics, which, 
almost from the cradle, have been 
woven into the texture of his life. 

He was born in the Rhondda 
Valley, but grew up in the West 


Country. In his teens, he himself 
thought of a political career and 
learned the feel of a party platform 
in many parts of Britain. But 
instead, he chose journalism—and 
has never regretted it. 

For over 12 years now Douglas 
Brown has been a familiar figure 
on the political scene. But his 
associations have never been with 
any particular party. In broad terms 
his principles are “reverence for 
life and the maximum permissible 
liberty for the individual in a 
society seeking the widest measure 
of social justice.” 

But he keeps his politics in 
perspective. His many other 
interests include travelling, sound 
recording and railways. He broad- 
casts regularly on current affairs, 
but is quite as happy giving a radio 
talk on the beauties of a Dorset 
village. His book “The Battle of 
Crichel Down” was an absorbing 
study of politics and the country- 
side in conflict. 

Here is a sane and balanced 
individual who, though fascinated 
by party politics has never allowed 
its partisan aspects to cloud his 
judgment. 


good as the people 
who write for it 


News Chronicle 
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Homage to Pleasure 


By FRANK 


i anyone should ask whether The Prelude 
is really worth all the labour devoted to 
it in this edition*, the answer is yes, un- 
equivocally, with no nonsense about it 
being all very well for Wordsworthians. It 
is all very well for everybody who cares to 
know about the foundations of modern 
poetry; we still have much to learn from 
The Prelude, and part of this knowledge is 
available only if we are willing to attend to 
the process of composition, and to other 
details made available in an edition of this 
kind. 

Wordsworth saw no point in being any 
kind of a poet except a great poet; and he 
believed that whatever else might be said of 
a great poet it was necessary that he should 
not be unhappy, wicked, or young. So, his 
first youth past, he set out on his own career 
as a great poet by examining himself in the 
matters of happiness and wickedness. The 
simple joy of animal sensation had faded; 
he had lived through a time in which he had 
certainly been unhappy and possibly also 
corrupt (though this corruption was no 
more than a temporary surrender to 
Godwinian intellectualism). Consequently 
such joy and innocence as mature poets 
could be expected to possess would not be 
simple, and an account of their provenance 
would be a complex undertaking; but it 
would at least have the virtue of being an 
account of the human condition at large, 
since there is no generic difference between 


KERMODE 


cretely recollected materials was a work 
calling for a philosophical effort Words- 
worth was not sure he could provide. He 
was disconcerted about the length of the 
first draft, having no precedent to guide him; 
he hesitated over inclusions and exclusions; 
he changed his mind about the significance 
of various parts of his life, and even about 
the doctrine of Imagination. Inevitably he 
failed to do everything, and felt the poem 
to be far below its conception. 


He gets many patterns into the poem, 
including a philosophical pattern and an 
epic pattern of Eden, Fall and Regeneration 
—Milton was his securest prop; but the 
real motive force comes from neither of 
these. Coleridge characteristically but 
erroneously stressed Wordsworth’s ethical 
purpose, but we have, as Wordsworth him- 
self explained to De Quincey, to distin- 
guish between the literature of knowledge 
and the literature of power; Wordsworth’s 
was a literature of power, ‘proceeding from 
the depth of untaught things . . . A power 
like one of nature’s’. He was concerned not 
with instruction but, as he once said, with 
‘creative energies’; and it is worth remem- 
bering, in view of the importance of such 
distinctions in later literature, that as a very 
old man he told Faber that he could not 
serve two masters, that if he wrote verse ‘the 
Spirit must possess him . . . to the great 
injury of his work as a Priest.’ Poetry is in 
the first place for the senses. The literature 


For these remembrances, and for the 
power 

They had left behind? So feeling 
comes in aid 

Of feeling, and diversity of strength 

Attends us, if but once we have been 
strong. 

Oh! mystery of man, from what a 
depth 

Proceed thy honours... . 


Such are the experiences which, passing 
through the process of recoilection, bring 
joy to the mature poet. Occasionally 
Wordsworth fitted into The Prelude passages 
about such experiences that he had already 
written; but as he wrote he came upon new 
ones, and this seemed to make his point 
about the nature of the human mind, its 
living creatively upon past happiness, so 
that it could keep watch over mortality and 
experience joy at the same time. The early 
joy is ‘thoughtless’; the unique gift of the 
mature poet is the power simultaneously to 
think and be happy. Not all the time, of 
course; and that is why there is so much 
matter-of-fact in The Prelude. Wordsworth 
bothered so little about the normal dis- 
sociation of thought and feeling that he 
dared to speak, as few now could, of keeping 
‘in wholesome separation the two natures, 
the one that feels, the other that observes.’ 
He shares our problems, but has more 
common sense than we have. 

A poem of this kind would obviously 
change interestingly in the writing: ‘my 
first expressions I often find detestable, and 
it is frequently true of second words as of 
second thoughts, that they are the best’. 
De Selincourt’s 1926 edition printed the 
first full version of The Prelude (1805) 
opposite the text of the first edition (1850), 
and provided an apparatus of other manu- 
script variants. He made some changes in a 
later impression, but Miss Darbishire has 
done so much more in this new edition that 
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le as an interposition of Providence’. Without native and naked dignity of man, to the _ are rectified, particularly concerning Manu- 
be such an interposition the conditions of great grand elementary principle of pleasure, by script D; and two lines, which De Selin- 

poetry would not, presumably, be fulfilled; which he knows, and feels, and lives, and court dropped by accident, are added to the 
in and The Prelude studies the particular form moves. We have no sympathy but what is 1805 text. It was obvious from her Clark 
er it took in Wordsworth’s own life. This propagated by pleasure: I would not be mis- __ Lectures ten year's ago that Miss Darbishire 
ad makes for an appearance of egotism, but the understood: but wherever we sympathise would need to revise what De Selincourt 
4 poet rightly argued that his motive was with pain, it will be found that the sympathy _ said on Origin, Growth and Structure, and 
ss humble and in the last analysis selfless, js produced and carried on by subtle com- on Chronology of Composition; she does 
= since the particular case would demonstrate _ nations with pleasure’. The superb passage this, but leaves almost unchanged De 
of a general law; the justification of such a about the gibbet and the girl with the  Selincourt’s comparison of the two versions. 
1g work was its power to liberate others. pitcher in Book xii of The Prelude is often Many notes, for example those on educa- 
y- The difficulties were very great, and the admired for its ‘visionary dreariness’, but _ tional theory (Book v), are revised and ex- 
4 powers necessary to success such that only the point the poet wants to make is that the panded. Manuscript drafts known too late 
+ success could prove their existence. The power of memory combines this creatively to the former editor are printed in full. 
d materials of the poem were, by definition, with ‘a spirit of pleasure’: Few works of this kind would stand up so 
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buried in the past, and accessible only in 
highly favourable circumstances. The estab- 
lishment of relations between these dis- 





Upon the naked pool and dreary crags, 
And on the melancholy beacon fell 
A spirit of pleasure and youth’s golden 


well to thirty years of research, and Miss 
Darbishire calls De Selincourt’s edition ‘a 
classic’. She, being greatly gifted with the 


Ali gleam ; editorial virtues, thorough, austere and 
mun by oar Png Ae awn dvi nn And think ye not with radiance more devoted to Wordsworth, has succeeded in 
sublime improving it. 


revised by Helen Darbishire. (O.U.P., 75s.) 
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Saving India 
Nehru. A_ Political Biography by 
Michael Brecher. (O.U.P., 42s.) 

Any reviewer of this learned book must 
state his credentials, and I hasten to say 
that I can only write on Indian affairs 
from the point of view of a general 
reader. As such I am impressed. Dr. 
Brecher has written at great but not 
excessive length. His book is ambitious, 
aiming to present not only a full picture 
of Jawaharlal Nehru’s complex charac- 
ter, but also of modern Indian history. 
Though there are places in the book 
where the ‘life’ of the subject is tem- 
porarily submerged in the ‘times’, the 
balance is never lost. 

A good deal of the book makes 
melancholy reading for a British public. 
By family circumstance, Nehru had no 
natural quarrel with us. He was educated 
in England and seems to have conceived 
a deep affection for this country. Then 
things went drastically wrong in the rela- 
tionship between gifted and ambitious 
young Indians, such as Nehru in the 
years of the First World War, and the 
ruling British. Empire was no longer an 
acceptable, and therefore no longer a 
practical, type of administration, but the 
British refused to recognise what had 
happened. (It is rather curious, by the 
by, that we took such a line. There was 
an anti-Imperial party drawn from the 
ICS which exerted an entirely whole- 
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some and moderating influence on the 
post-war settlements in the Middle East, 
but which seems to have achieved little 
in India itself.) Congress became an 
extreme nationalist movement, and the 
British entered a brief and calamitous 
phase of repression of which the 
Amritsar disaster of 1919 was a conse- 
quence. 

On the higher levels of admini- 
stration there was thereafter much British 
reaction from the policy that could lead 
to such things, but it was otherwise in 
more ordinary day-to-day business. 
The colour-bar custom, the greatest of 
all our Indian follies, was still alive up 
to the end of the Empire, and is said 
to be enjoying a minor survival even 
today. In his careful and subtle indi- 
cation of how British policy and a mis- 
taken British state of mind turned 
Nehru into an opponent, not always a 
reasonable one, of the country he could 
still admire, in his astute application of 
personal and general matter, Dr. 
Brecher shows himself a writer in a high 
class. I cannot judge whether or not his 
detailed record of Congress politics, or 
of the movements of men and ideas in 
India, can stand up to informed scrutiny, 
but, speaking for the general reader, I 
can say that what he says about the 
career of this singular man, and of the 
political actions in which he was in- 
volved, is entirely convincing. 

Not that the book is written without 
bias. Seeing recent Indian history through 
the eyes of a passionate nationalist, Dr. 
Brecher has, unwittingly perhaps, written 
much of his general picture in a party 
spirit. The British Raj is a ‘bad thing’ 
throughout most of his story. He gives 
no sign of being aware of any British 
sincerity and sense of high purpose, or 
of the genuine British dread of commit- 
ting a social crime in abandoning rule 
in India. The author's partiality shows 
especially in the way he insists on British 
guilt in any act of bloodshed committed 
on their authority, but is never back- 
ward with a defence when the authority 
is not British, He makes no mention at 
all of an important factor in the political 
events of 1945-1948, namely the mag- 
nificent military record of the Army of 
India in the Second World War. He 
even appears to ridicule British reluct- 
ance to employ force, presumably be- 
cause it was politically unsuccessful, 
when he deals with the clemency shown 
by the Government to the leaders of the 
Japanese-sponsored Indian National 
Army. This disinclination to recognise 
that there was another side to the British 
record, least of all that it had an effect 
on Indian opinion, takes away from the 
credibility of what Dr. Brecher has to 
tell. Lord Mountbatten appears in his 
account as a phenomenon unconnected 
with what went before, like a rabbit out 
of a hat. A good rule for historians is to 
start again when you find that you are 
producing rabbits out of hats, 


But though Dr. Brecher has certainly 
weakened his book by going along too 
easily with fashionable anti-colonialism, 
he has not done essential damage: the 
man, the predicament, the amazing story 
are all there. The final emotion of a 
general reader on finishing this book 
must be one of thankfulness that Indian 
nationalism had such leaders as Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Gandhi. An impressive 
inscription in New Delhi declares the 
undeniable and disturbing fact that 
national independence can only result 
from national assertion, and cannot 
come simply as a gift from one nation 
to another. Nationalism cannot be other 
than an explosive force. Terrible as was 
the price in suffering paid by India in 
1947 for a nationalist triumph, it was 
little to what might have been exacted 
from a densely populated sub-continent 
in convulsion. Jawaharlal Nehru prob- 
ably saved India from years of destruc- 
tion. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Man of the South 


Albert Camus and the Literature of Revolt. 

By John Cruickshank. (O.U.P., 25s.) 
In Dr. Cruickshank’s introductory chapter 
he emphasises the importance for Camus’ 
development of his childhood and youth in 
North Africa. “We men of the South,’ as 
Camus himself has said, ‘know perfectly 
well that the sun has its dark side.’ The core 
of his work is a conflict between a simple 
delight in the rich, concrete brilliance of the 
sun-drenched south and the perplexities of 
a man living in a world from which absolute 
values seem to have been banished. It is 
apparent in the imagery not merely of the 
novels and plays, but also of the theoretical 
works: in the contrast between the images of 
sunshine, the sea, the open spaces, and those 
of darkness, prisons and walls. 

Dr. Cruickshank gives a clear analysis of 
the concepts of l’homme absurde and 
homme révolté which again reflect the dual 
aspect of the author’s outlook. Although he 
writes as an admirer, his approach is by no 
means uncritical; the words ‘unconvincing’ 
and ‘unsatisfactory’ occur frequently in the 
account of Camus’ ideas. He points out that 
Camus is much more impressive in his 
diagnosis of the present situation than in his 
constructive proposals. There is little doubt 
that his positives are a projection of sub- 
jective attitudes which become substitutes 
for the vanished absolute values. This is well 
brought out in the discussion of L’Homme 
Révolté which is probably the best of the 
theoretical works. Dr. Cruickshank ob- 
serves that, in the closing pages, a reliance 
on rhetoric and the imagery of light is a 
clear sign of Camus’ uncertainty about the 
efficacy of the remedies that he is suggesting. 

The chapters dealing with Camus as a 
novelist and playwright are likely to be of 
most interest to the general reader. The 
account of the development of Camus’ 
technique in his three principal works of 
fiction is excellent. Dr. Cruickshank shows 
that the contemporary American novel was 
a major influence in L’Etranger, but though 
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he realises that the robot character of the 
protagonist limits the value of the book as a 
work of art he is on dubious ground in 
describing Meursault as a ‘metaphysical’ 
outsider. If we compare him with the out- 
siders of Stendhal, who invented the type, 
we see at once how far the modern novelist 
falls short of the master. Dr. Cruickshank 
is equally good on the technical accom- 
plishment of La Peste, but he seems like 
most of Camus’ critics to overrate that 
novel. Camus’ chief weakness as an 
imaginative writer is, frankly, a tendency to 
preach: La Peste is a superb pamphlet 
rather than a finished work of art. La Chute 
is more traditional in form than either of its 
predecessors but what is most interesting is 
to find that, as Dr. Cruickshank observes, 
it is clearly ‘not positively and confidently 
non-Christian in the way the earlier novels 
were.” Camus’ plays have proved less 
attractive to the public than the rest of his 
work. Dr. Cruickshank thinks that he is a 
gifted dramatist and puts forward the view 
that where the plays have failed, they have 
done so mainly because of the originality 
and ambition of the author’s purpose. 

It may well be that posterity will decide 
that, brilliant though his writings un- 
doubtedly are, the man was greater than the 
writer. It seems right, at any rate, at this 
stage of his career, to pay tribute to the 
singular nobility of the man, to the gener- 
osity and courage with which he has em- 
braced unpopular causes, and to the persist- 
ent refusal of this man of the Left to remain 
silent about the scandals of the Left. 


MARTIN TURNELL 


His Father’s Son 


The Second Cecil: The Rise to Power, 
1563-1604, of Sir Robert Cecil. By 
P. M. Handover. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 42s.) 
Wituiam Cecil, Lord Burghley, was 
Elizabeth’s leading councillor from her 
accession in 1558 until his death forty years 
later. His son Sir Robert then succeeded 
him as the man who ‘rules both Court and 
Crown’. He outlived the Queen; and until 
he died in 1612 as Earl of Salisbury he 
remained James I’s principal adviser. 
So for over 50 years England was regnum 
Cecilianum. There is nothing in our history 
like it. The only comparable dynasty, 
that of the Pitts two centuries later, had 
neither so long, nor so unbroken, nor so 
unchallenged a tenure of power. 

These 54 years were not the least glorious 
in English history. The age of the sea-dogs 
and the defeat of the Armada also saw the 
whole of Shakespeare’s creative activity and 
the greatest period of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean literature. Yet the men who 
governed England in these heroic years were 
singularly unromantic. Burghley was slow, 
prudent, cautious; his son was a professional 
administrator, efficient, ambitious and 
ruthless. Espionage, torture and framed-up 
trials were his natural methods. His major 
achievements, in Miss Handover’s judg- 
ment, were two. First, ‘A King for whom 
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few were enthusiastic was set upon the 
throne without protest’, thanks to years of 
careful preparatory intrigue, in which Cecil 
deceived his enemies, his fellow-councillors 
and his Queen. ‘Cecil saved his country 
from civil war so unobtrusively that the 
threat is forgotten: but at the time it was 
held real.’ Secondly, Cecil brought to a 
close the war against Spain. The peace, too, 
took years of difficult negotiation to bring 
about, and Cecil had to overcome the 
opposition of his King and many of the 
Council. To secure peace he had his old 
friend Sir Walter Ralegh sentenced to 
death after a farcical trial in which Cecil 
‘manipulated the evidence’ against him. 

Miss Handover regards Cecil as a dis- 
interested patriot, Machiavellian indeed in 
his methods but placing loyalty to his 
sovereign above personal ambition, and 
loyalty to the state above loyalty to Queen 
or King. It is a possible interpretation. Less 
charitable observers, then and later, noted 
that both the Stuart succession and the 
Spanish peace enormously strengthened 
Cecil’s personal power. Years of prosperity 
followed the peace: England’s European 
trade flourished even if trade with America 
had been sacrificed. Miss Handover, who 
emphasises her hero’s expertise in economic 
matters, believes that this was the result of 
deliberate choice on Cecil’s part, and that 
the choice was the correct one. (The 
Parliaments of James’s reign disagreed with 
her here.) But she admits that, in order-to 
defeat the anti-Spanish party, Cecil had to 
let the greedy Howards share the spoils of 
office. This ushered in a period of un- 
paralleled political corruption, which more 
than offset the financial gains of the com- 
mercial expansion, and probably sealed the 
fate of the Stuart monarchy. 

Miss Handover modestly declares that 
her book ‘is not a biography, since the 
authoritative “‘life” awaits the completion of 
the calendar of the Cecil papers at Hatfield 
House, but a chart of Cecilian policy before 
1604’. She does not do equal justice to all 
aspects of Cecil’s career. Her sketch of his 
financial administration is impressionistic, 
though this was probably his most. im- 
portant sphere. It is a pity that Dr. 
Hurstfield’s authoritative book, The Queen's 
Wards, appeared too late for her to use. 
If Miss Handover decides to give us a 
second volume it should include a thorough 
reconsideration of Cecil’s place in the 
history of English administration. She tells 
us more about Cecil’s control of foreign 
affairs, and is especially interesting on his 
use of the obscure underworld of Catholic 
refugees and broken men ‘to establish what 
no man in England had hitherto main- 
tained: a comprehensive news service’. 
Miss Handover perhaps sees Cecil’s career 
too much in terms of personal rivalries, 
first with Essex, then with Ralegh; and her 
narrative is a shade pedestrian. But it 
is careful, thorough and perceptive, and 
brings together a great deal of information 
about a neglected and important if un- 
attractive English statesman. It will hold 
the field until the definitive biography which 
Miss Handover envisages comes to be writ- 
ten. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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Growing Pains 
and Pleasures 


Child of the Twenties. By Frances 

Donaldson. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 21s.) 
Sorrows, Passions and Alarms. By James 

Kirkup. (Collins, 15s.) 
Poor little rich (on and off) girl. Mrs. 
Donaldson’s account of growing up as 
Frederick Lonsdale’s daughter is re- 
strained and unresenting but grim 
enough. The story of her first marriage 
—not even de convenance—is all the 
grimmer for not being elaborated. 
Arriving at Chapter 8—horses and dogs 
and a tepid defence of fox-hunting on 
the grounds that a drag-line wouldn't 
break any necks—one thinks, ‘Of course, 
and no wonder!’ But then follows a 
happy second marriage, association with 
the Pioneer Health Centre at Peckham, 
and the acquisition of left-wing views 
(which she attributes to Mr. Gollancz 
rather than her earlier experiences) and 
a house by Gropius. In discussing her 
political feelings, Mrs. Donaldson speaks 
for a sizeable and not disreputable 
group: ‘I do not require more, to relax 
into political passivism, than reasonable 
standards of living for the mass of the 
people.’ Her socialism is ‘chronic,’ not 
acute; and she is as incisive on the Wel- 
fare State as on the marriage mart and 
spinster-teachers of the Twenties: ‘Now- 
adays one hears so much talk of the lack 
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of incentive in England. Everyone seems 
to have forgotten what a terrible disin- 

centive it was not to have a job at all.’ 
Rich little poor boy. The second in- 
stalment of Mr. Kirkup’s autobiography 
is luxuriant in smells, sweets, hymns, 
language (‘the Indian apology’: weak tea) 
and toys: perhaps the best pages con- 
cern the grocery at the corner and the 
Toy Shop and Joke Emporium. There are 
some brilliant evocations, for instance 
of the house being re-decorated: ‘We 
would drink our tea out of the saucers 
and eat our tea-cake or granny-loaf in 
an agitated contentment as we gazed at 
the cheerful derangement of our ordered 
ways ...’ Indeed the book is always 
successful where it supplements Richard 
Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy. The 
villain of the piece is the hero him- 
self, something (as Mr. Kirkup suspects) 
of a young prig. That wouldn’t matter 
had the author taken him with a pinch of 
salt or sprinkling of humour. ‘How 
embarrassing nicknames were! They 
seemed almost improper, an unwarrant- 
able liberty.’ And after the boys in the 
street had unjustly accused Corky (then 
losing his milk teeth) of kissing little 
Jill behind the door, things were never 
the same: ‘we had been infected with 
shame, and had to leave the happy 
garden of our innocence.’ Really ? The 
book could do with a touch of Mrs. 
Donaldson’s astringency, but it makes 

pleasant and often touching reading. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


Proper Study 


Exodus. By Leon Uris. (Wingate, 21s.) 
THE novel may not be dead in America, 
but it is certainly undergoing something 
very like transmigration. On the one 
hand, the booming pseudo-science of 
sociology is threatening, in its popu- 
lar manifestations at least, to usurp 
large areas of what used to be 
seen as the novelist’s business: quan- 
tities of recent novels and_ stories 
give one the feeling of having been com- 
posed after a proper study not so much 
of Man as of Riesman and William H. 
Whyte ; fictional footnotes to theses. Not 
that, in a society where common values 
cannot be assumed and relativity is all, 
such a shift of emphasis is necessarily 
a bad thing; it may even be salutary. 
We could do over here with a decent, 
Hoggart-like examination of our class- 
war, if only as a controlling substructure 
to the increasingly random forays of our 
younger ‘comic’ writers. On the other 
hand, there are danger signals from 
across the water that a retaliation is tak- 
ing place, that the novelist is preparing 
to transfer his creative functions to 
material more properly that of the 
social or political historian. A few 
months ago we had the fictionised indict- 
ment of US policy in the Far East, 
The Ugly American, and now we have 
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Mr. Uris’s mammoth novel about the 
rise of the State of Israel. Significantly, 
the author admits to having used methods 
similar to those of Mr. Gunther in com- 
piling the material for his book. He 
travelled ‘nearly fifty thousand miles. 
The yards of recording tape used, the 
number of interviews, the tons of re- 
search books, the number of film expos- 
ures and vanished greenbacks 
equally impressive figures.” But such 
figures are only likely to impress where 
they reflect achievement, and the bless- 
ings of Mr. Uris’s achievement must be 
regarded as profoundly mixed. By means 
of flashbacks to the childhood and 
ancestry of some of his major characters, 
he gives a panoramic view of the trials 
of Jews, the pogroms and the flights, all 
over Europe: here he is dealing with 
incontrovertible history and the swift 
journalese he uses cannot fog the facts. 
He reiterates the horrors of Birkenau 
and Auschwitz, the fantastic valours of 
the siege of the Warsaw ghetto. He is 
pitiless in his onslaught on British chi- 
canery in the interests of oil, but he is 
not uncritical of the activities of the 
Stern Gang. Though his picture of the 
emergence of Israel is loaded, there are 
attempts at fairness. What completely 
destroys one’s confidence as the actual 
post-war narrative unfolds is the stulti- 
fying conventionality with which the 
principals—the good, tough Americans 
Mark and Kitty, the wicked British 
major, and the superb godlike Ari Ben 
Canaan—are presented. It is the same 
black-and-white simplicity we met in 
The Ugly American; Mr. Uris has in- 
credibly devalued his heroic material by 
the vacuity of his interpolations. The law 
of libel < 1d the rewards of fiction being 
what they are, we may have more such 
phoney documentaries before the fad 
passes, and it is necessary to see that a 
book of this order may do some social 
good, by creating debate and lengthen- 
ing the convenient shortness of our 
memories, while recognising that the 
means it deploys are death, in the last 
resort, to all those qualities of intelli- 
gence, judiciousness, and charity that 
make literature itself something more 
than an exodus from life. 

JOHN GOLEMAN 


Left Lucifer 


Trotsky’s Diary in Exile 1935. By Leon 
Trotsky. (Faber, 21s.) 
IN 1940, when Trotsky lay downstairs, his 
skull cracked by the NKVD assassin, this 
manuscript escaped attention in the ensuing 
confusion. As with all his writings, it reveals 
attitudes very different from those of the 
men who finally inherited power im the 
Soviet Union, and in every respect the 
difference is one of superiority. It is not so 
much a question of overt beliefs, but of 
quality of mind and experience. In this 
collection, even in defeat, the Marzist 
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certitudes remain. Yet they have a certain 
confidence and youth about them, dating 
from the revolutionary dawn in which other 
economies had not found answers, and in 
which linguistic analysis had not yet 
destroyed the dialectic. He is biased, but not 
like the present leadership, blinkered. He 
says of Stalin: ‘that savage fears ideas, 
since he knows their explosive power and 
knows his own weakness in the face of them. 
At the same time he is clever enough to 
realise that even today I would not change 
places with him: hence the psychology of a 
man stung.’ 


It seems sure that the reason for much in 
current Soviet obscurantism is the un- 
conscious realisation by the leadership that 
their views are not viable. Obsolete opinions 
can only be held, as Orwell pointed out in 
the context of English blimpery, by a 
continued and dangerous effort at stupidity. 
Trotsky says acutely enough, of one of the 
propaganda lines of the Thirties, still un- 
repudiated: “There is something imper- 
viously stupid in this statement, and in the 
stupidity there is something fatal. Only a 
historically doomed clique could become so 
degenerate and moronic.’ The greatest 
single factor in producing among Western- 
ers fantastic propositions about foreign 
policy is a failure to understand, or even to 
make an effort to understand, this com- 
ponent in the minds of the present Soviet 
leaders. 


Yet Trotsky was not one of those who, 
like Bukharin, wished to build or restore 
the links between the people and the party, 
to initiate a sort of Gomulkaist rule by 
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something approaching consent. On the 
contrary, as much as Stalin, he thought of 
the ‘masses’—to be organised, disciplined 
and commanded. He gives a straightforward 
account of the decision to execute the Tsar 
and his family, with no irrelevant special 
pleading; but this certainly inhibits much 
of the sympathy we might feel when he 
learns the news of Stalin’s arrest, on purely 
vendetta grounds, of his harmless son. 
Where he differed from Stalin and the 
Stalinids is that he believed in terror, but not 
in cant. 


Trotsky here repeats his theory that 
Stalin’s rise to power was less a personal 
matter than the inevitable result of the 
development of the new Soviet bureau- 
cracy, which he is held to have represented. 
On this view, and remembering that Soviet 
industrialisation took place in conditions 
at least as bad as those of the industrial 
revolutions of the west, the whole raison 
d’étre of the October Revolution seems to 
disappear, unless you feel that the economic 
transformation of a State is more important 
than the well-being of its inhabitants—a 
view more commonly held around com- 
fortable Hampstead than among a collectiv- 
ised peasantry. Trotsky, in the French 
provinces, could say: “There is no creature 
more disgusting than a petty bourgeois 
engaged in primary accumulation. I have 
never had the opportunity to observe this 
type as closely as I do now.’ But his own 
fate is sufficient proof that the apparatchik 
engaged in the same pursuit repeats these 
habits of mind in slavish detail, and on a 
more dangerous scale altogether. 

J. E. M. ARDEN 
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Salute to Steel 


Steel Curtain. By David Murray. (Pall 
Mall Press, 16s. 6d.) 


Tue Labour Party’s dogmatic determin- 
ation to renationalise steel is certain to 
be a major issue in the next election. 
Given the weakness of Labour’s case and 
the strength of the hostility of the 
industry’s leaders towards nationalisa- 
tion, a spate of counter-propaganda is 
only to be expected. Mr. Murray’s con- 
tribution (described more than once as 
non-polemical) is to trace the history of 
the British iron and steel industry and 
examine its prospects, in support of his 
own view that the industry’s future 
depends on so many unpredictable fac- 
tors that it is better entrusted to a num- 
ber of independent decision-takers than 
to a centralised bureaucracy. To this task 
he brings an intimate knowledge of the 
industry, and a highly personal journal- 
istic style. The knowledge derives from 
early labours in the industry and a sub- 
sequent career as an industrial journalist, 
including a spell as PRO to the Iron 
and Steel Control. The style, undeniably 
Scottish and readable, is characterised 
by Biblical quotations, a predilection for 
military similes and an almost complete 
inability to distinguish partisan polemic 
from fair argument. The resulting book 
reads like nothing so much as a retired 
infantry captain’s history of his regiment. 
The industry’s past achievements, des- 
cribed in terms calculated to bring a 
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lump to the throat, reflect ‘the genius of 
the nation at large.’ Its past failures are 
ascribable to the enemy’s unfair tactics, 
to the machinations of self-seeking poli- 
ticians, and (rarely) to the senior officers 
having fallen victim to the HQ disease of 
excessive paper planning. It has won all 
its battles, against the heaviest odds; and 
it can meet all comers in future, provided 
it is allowed to get on with the job. 
Perhaps you have heard it suggested 
that the industry was slow to turn to 
basic steel before the First World War 
and to domestic pig-iron before the 
second ? Mr. Murray acknowledges that 
there was a prejudice against basic steel, 
and that the system of under-pricing 
domestic scrap retarded exploitation of 
domestic ore; but you have his assurance 
that, had it not been for war the industry 
would have made both adaptations quite 
satisfactorily. Perhaps you thought the 
industry’s inadequate production per- 
formance in the last war established a 
case for nationalisation? On the con- 
trary, asserts Mr. Murray, it shows what 
happens when honest steel men are cor- 
rupted by the temptations of paper plan- 
ning. Perhaps you wonder then, why 
anyone wants to nationalise steel? Mr. 
Murray opens your eyes to the poli- 
ticians’ desire to muscle in on a desir- 
able source of patronage. Perhaps you 
do not appreciate the full horror of 
steel nationalisation? Mr. Murray 
repeatedly points the moral of what 
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nationalisation would have meant in the 
past—no application of new science to 
iron-making, utterly inflexible prices, a 
war-mongering industry, no stocks of 
imported ore in 1939, deliberate restric- 
tion of production from 1951 on. 

All of this spoils what might have 
been either an exciting history of the 
industry for the layman, or a cogent 
argument against nationalisation. Mr. 
Murray has the gift of explaining tech- 
nological change with extreme clarity. 
But by trying to pass the industry off 
as a war casualty of 1914-18, he blurs 
the more important point that its inter- 
war difficulties were symptomatic of 
deeper economic problems which one 
trusts will not be allowed to recur ; and 
by arguing in terms of ‘freedom’ versus 
bureaucratic centralisation, he evades the 
issue of how best to deal with an industry 
which is inevitably a subject of public 
policy. HARRY JOHNSON 


Discovery of Haydn 


Collected Correspondence and 
London Notebooks of Joseph 
Haydn. Edited by H. C. Robbins 
Landon. (Barrie and Rockliff, 63s.) 
Mr. Robbins Landon’s book on Haydn’s 
symphonies is one of the supreme musi- 
cological achievements of the twentieth 
century, both as a critical study and as 
a work of reference. This collection of 
Haydn’s letters and journals is edited 
with the same meticulous yet unfussy 
scholarship; and Mr. Landon’s transla- 
tions from Haydn’s German and Italian 
flow naturally into twentieth-century 
English while at the same time sounding 
as though they had been thought and 
written by a specific human being living 
in a specific, relatively remote, age and 
place. This is a remarkable achieve- 
ment in itself. 

Haydn, a professional craftsman, lived 
before the time when artists became in- 
stinctively prone to self-revelation. Beet- 
hoven’s and Schubert's epistolatory 
comments about life and art are insep- 
arable; even Mozart, compared with 
Haydn, wears his letter-writing heart on 
his sleeve. Haydn’s written communi- 
cations are seldom deeply revelatory ; 
and the few intimately illuminating docu- 
ments have all been published before. 
The only document of significance which 
I had not seen previously is a letter in 
support of the young Beethoven wherein 
Haydn maintains that Beethoven is des- 
tined to become one of Europe’s greatest 
composers and that he (Haydn) is proud 
to have been his teacher. 

Yet this book is immensely valuable : 
for the living pulse of a man and an 
epoch is felt through the ephemera. 
Compare, for instance, Esterhdzy’s 
frigidly official directions to his Kapell- 
meister with Haydn’s replies to them: 
replies which, while preserving decorum, 
are never basely subservient. Consider, 
too, the irony—slightly fierce yet humor- 
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ous and therefore not ill-mannered—of 
Haydn’s protest to the Secretary about 
his admission to the Society of Musicians 
From the start Haydn has an assured 
pride in the sight of men which is recon- 
cilable with humility in the sight of 
God; and it is profoundly cheering to 
trace the steps whereby the world came 
to accept this—to see Haydn not merely 
as an entertainer of those favoured by 
an accident of birth, but as a moral force 
exerting its healing power over all who 
had ears to hear. 

There are also, especially in the Note- 
books, many passages to be prized for 
their sheer entertainment value. Haydn's 
account of a Lord Mayor’s dinner in 
London is uproarious (“The most curious 
thing is that a part of the company went 
on dancing without hearing a single note 
of the music, for first at one table, then 
at another, some were yelling songs and 
some swilling it down and drinking 
toasts amid terrific roars of Hurrey 
Hurrey Hurrey and waving of glasses’). 
Most precious of all, perhaps, there is 
the shock of recognition, of mere con- 
tact: as when Haydn writes to Polzelli 
asking him to post on the manuscripts 
which Haydn had left lying ‘either on 
the piano in my bedroom or opposite, in 
the other room, on the cabinet.’ Sud- 
denly, the periphrastic letters to patrons 
and publishers fade into thin air and 
time stops. It might have been yesterday. 

WILFRID MELLERS 
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The Case of the Tidy Corpse 


An odd corpse or two around the house is one thing; 
but when your better half finds herself knee deep in crime 
she is liable to take a sudden passionate interest in the 


vegetable garden. If you find she has prepared an onion 
bed 6 feet long by 2 feet wide and 6 feet deep, it’s time to 
stand well back from high cliffs, or you may well end up 
= policemen drawing chalk lines round the body—your 
body. 

You have been warned. Don't risk it. Today (for it 
may well be later than you think) buy a Minty bookcase. . . 
and put your murderers where they ought to be—‘Inside’ 
—condemned to stay neat, tidy and dust-free for life. Your 
wife will admire the elegant prison, which can expand to 
take in the entire criminal fraternity. What's more, she'll 
-— onions in the onion bed 

inty bookcases are sectional and may be started from 
as little as £9.2.0—on deferred terms if you prefer. Only 
at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty book- 
cases (and furniture); only by this direct selling from 
Minty to you can Minty offer you such fine furniture at 
such moderate prices. There are seven Minty showrooms 
each within reasonably easy reach of most people, but if 
for any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to send 
you a catalogue and particulars of post orderings. Write 
to Dept. S.8. Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 
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Anti-Managerial Revolution 


By ALEX RUBNER 


ORE than twenty years ago, Burnham 

ridiculed the legalists who pointed to 
the ownership of a company being vested in 
its shareholders; he argued that in this 
century the real economic power is wielded 
not by the suppliers of capital but by the 
salaried managers of large corporations. 
The top executives of our age do not corre- 
spond, he said, to the capitalists as they are 
portrayed in the textbooks of Marx. Ac- 
cordingly the modern managers were said 
not to aim at optimum profits for their 
companies and were certainly not concerned 
predominantly with the maximum return on 
the invested capital; they were very anxious 
about the prestige of their corporations and 
consequently heeded eagerly appeals to 
subordinate the narrow interests of their 
companies to what others regarded as the 
general public welfare—above all they 
worried more about the expansion of the 
organisations which they administered than 
about the provision of high dividends for 
the owners of the equity capital. 

This Burnhamite thesis was derisively 
scorned before the war by Socialist theorists 
because it was full of implications that were 
at variance with the division of society in 
accordance with property qualifications and 
deprived the ‘class war against big business’ 
of much of its revolutionary glamour. But 
Burnham’s ideas have recently been resusci- 
tated by the Labour Party in its policy 
statement Industry and Society—only this 
time the managerial revolution is not 
dragged in as an anti-Socialist argument; it 
is employed by Mr. Harold Wilson and his 
colleagues to persuade us that the major 
companies should be brought under public 
ownership. One hundred and twenty years 
of Socialist writings about the class division 
of society seem to be forgotten and if 
previously the Socialist case rested on the 
management of private industry in the 
interests not of the public or the employees 
but of those who supplied the capital, the 
new Labour Party reasoning for public 
ownership is based on the thesis that modern 


managers do NOT act as exclusive and 
Saithful agents of the property owners. 


‘For the world of the managers is not 
the world of the shareholders. Their 
concern is with production as much as 
with profits and with expansion far more 
than with dividends. Salaries, pensions, 
status, power and promotion—these 
rather than wealth are their operating in- 
centives. ... No less important than the 
emergence of a separate managerial/ 
directorial interest, is the progressive re- 
duction in size and increase in number of 
shareholders generally. The effect of this 
trend is to reduce the effective power of 
shareholders—and ultimately to deprive 
them of the necessary voting strength to 
safeguard their interests in the Board 
Room.’ 


In this context, it is interesting to examine 
the proposals made some months ago by 
Herr Schaeffer, the German Minister of 
Justice, in a draft company law reform Bill. 
The preamble consists of a long polemic 
against the current German company law 
which 

deprives shareholders of effective power 
and has induced a situation in which the 
company directors do not feel that they 
have to account for their actions to the 
suppliers of investment capital . . . the 
actual profits are (often) hidden. 


Herr Schaeffer might find it useful to spend 
one shilling on Industry and Society. He will 
find British Socialists bemoaning the fate 
of the shareholders who are, ‘unless backed 
by powerful outside organisations,’ unable 
to prevail against their directors, and the 
Labour Party records with anguish that 
‘dividend expectation is less likely to be the 
dominating and immediate impulse in the 
Board Room.’ British Socialists and German 
Conservatives are in cordial agreement that 
in today’s industry ‘the large companies are 
to a considerable extent—and sometimes 
wholly—self-financing . . .’; but having 
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agreed on the diagnosis their ways part 
when each writes out its own prescription. 


If—the Labour Party now maintains—the 
economic performance and behaviour of the 
large companies are not determined in any 
way by the influence of their shareholders 
(‘if private shareholders ceased to exist, the 
companies would to the smallest extent be 
harmed’) why not relegate this anachronism 
(the British shareholder) to the dustbin of 
economic history and transfer the public 
companies to the wise and efficient guidance 
of Socialist government controllers ? 


The ruling party in Germany, on the 
other hand, wishes to make an end to the 
policy of ‘forced savings,’ i.e., the expansion 
of the larger companies by the retention of 
undistributed profits. Schaeffer’s aim is to 
force companies, which wish to expand and 
raise new capital, to appear only on the 
money market. The surreptitious methods 
of self-financing are to stop and the German 
State will enforce the annual distribution of 
all the earned profits. Schaeffer’s draft law 
provides that boards must in future obtain 
—by specific voting—the explicit permission 
of the shareholders to retain certain sums 
out of earned profits, for self-financing. 


The psychology of the small investors is 
such that the majority of them can be ex- 
pected, when faced with the alternative of 
a low or a high dividend respectively, to 
vote for the total distribution of profits. 
The general view in Germany is that under 
these circumstances few managing directors 
would wish to court defeat by proposing 
resolutions that aim at accumulating profits 
instead of increasing the current dividend. 


The German attitude is diametrically 
opposed to that propounded in Industry 
and Society. The weakness of the status of 
the private shareholders has inspired the 
Labour Party to propose that society might 
dispense with their services altogether. The 
Schaeffer proposals would strengthen the 
private shareholder against the domineering 
behaviour of autocratic company directors, 
banks and institutional investors. Though I 
have left out many technical details, the 
summary does enough to indicate what a 
boon such a law could prove to the German 
economy. One might profitably speculate 
on how long it will take these ideas to 
spread to this side of the Channel. 
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J°’ACCUSE=THE BIA 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WHENEVER the market in 
equity shares has been 
rising for a long time— 
nearly a year and a half 
on the present occasion 
—the natural optimists 
(the majority of us) 
always become convinced 
that it can never stop 
rising—except for minor 
and short corrections. 
The brave new world is always coming 
to stay for good. The month before the 
great Wall Street slump in the autumn 
of 1929 one of the best known of the 
American trust company managers 
declared: “This is truly a new era in 
which formerly well-established stand- 
ards of value for securities no longer 
retain their old significance.’ The same 
‘new era’ talk is being heard today 
among members of the British Insurance 
Association. While I do not anticipate 
another stock market crash I have been 
at pains lately to remind these investors 
that human nature does not change in 
thirty years. Bull markets always over- 
shoot their mark because the optimists 
will insist on projecting company earn- 
ings years ahead in a straight upward 
line when in fact they move up and down 
and sideways. When will these insti- 
tutional investment managers wake up 
and become more realistic about com- 
pany fortunes ? When will they bring the 
market down to earth? 


As I read the annual report of the 
outgoing chairman, Mr. Charles Trust- 
am, of the British Insurance Association, 
I was reminded that the managers of 
these vast insurance company funds can 
virtually make the stock markets do what 
they like. Last year they had close on 
£380 million to invest and as they put 
£1353 million into equities—at the rate 
of £2.6 million a week—it is not very sur- 
prising that the equity market was boom- 
ing. The percentage of their total invest- 
ments held in ordinary shares has gone 
up gradually from 10.6 per cent. in 1947 
to 184 per cent. in 1958, which amounts 
to £1,021 million out of a total of £5,528 
million invested. In the case of the life 
companies the equity percentage was 
nearly 19 per cent. at the end of last 
year—or £857 million out of a total of 
£4,536 million. What would happen to 
the market if the managers of these 
millions, alarmed by a rise in money 
rates in America or by the announce- 
ment of a November general election 
in this country, decided to stop investing 
their new money in equities for a time ? 
Is not a fall of 25 per cent. more than 
likely ? I do not suggest that they would 
want to sell but just stop buying at the 


1958 rate of £2.6 millions a week. For 
the life companies a 25 per cent. drop in 
equity values would mean a depreciation 
of £214 millions (4.7 per cent) on their 
total investments. No doubt they would 
have sufficient investment reserves to 
meet such a loss but it would be equiva- 
lent to one or two years’ bonus for most 
of them and would have a sobering 
effect upon their passion for equities. 

In New York investment in equities by 
life insurance companies is still limited 
to 5 per cent. of their funds. This seems 
unnecessarily low: the British limit, if 
we had one, would probably be around 
20 per cent. But when the life companies’ 
average reaches 18.9 per cent., as it did 
last year, some companies must be up 
to 30 per cent. or more. I advise these 
managers to look at their portfolios again 
and see how many equities they hold 
which yield around 3 per cent. and can 
fall 26 per cent. Would it not be better 
to switch even into the preference shares 
of the same companies which are yielding 
probably over 6 per cent. and could rise 
20 per cent.? 

Now that I have accused some of the 
professional managers of life insurance 
funds of following fashionable crazes and 
failing to live up to their traditional 
policies of active cyclical investment I 
might as well go the whole hog and 
accuse them of much worse—of betray- 
ing the City and handing ammunition 
over to that sharpshooter, Mr. Harold 
Wilson. When the Opposition shadow- 
Chancellor talks of ‘so-called investors 
who pay less and less regard to the earn- 
ing power of shares and more to short- 
term capital gains’ he may be dreaming 
of the imaginary capitalist ‘spiv, so dear 
to Labour electioneers, who lives in a 
luxury hotel suite and does no work be- 
yond telephoning to his stockbroker and 
ordering his capital gains ; but his indict- 
ment would be valid if it were to include 
the insurance managers whose buying is 
really responsible, by ‘reason of its 
immense size, for the equity share boom. 


And it is the insurance managers who 
encourage these take-over bids—because 
they have been content to invest in vote- 
less ‘A’ shares. The voteless equity, 
issued by directors anxious to retain their 
management control, would have been 
impossible without the connivance and 
consent of the BIA. The voteless equity 
makes a farce of the whole technique of 
the joint stock enterprise and its wide 
currency in the business world is due to 
the fact that the life insurance managers 
have been betraying the rights of the 
equity proprietor, being willing to invest 
their millions in contemptible scraps of 
paper. It is good to see that Mr. Hugh 
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Fraser has at last set a good example by 
proposing to enfranchise his ‘A’ shares, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Woolfson, 
Sir Simon Marks and all will follow suit, 
but I look to the new chairman of the 
BIA to set the finest example of all— 
by ordering his members to sell their 
voteless equities and to invest no new 
money in them. As they hold over £1,000 
million in ordinary shares and have £380 
million of new money to invest each 
year, such an order would kill the vote- 
less ‘A’ shares stone dead. It would also 
take the sting out of the Labour accu- 
sation that equity shareholders have be- 
come meaningless. If the members of 
the BIA played their full part as voting 
as well as subscribing shareholders, if 
they had their say in take-overs and mer- 
gers as well as putting up the risk capital 
for the entrepreneur, the equity share 
proprietor would become the predomi- 
nant factor, as he is in law, in the private 
capitalist system. And Britain, as well as 
the BIA, would benefit. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


T= booming Britain which Mr. Amory 
conjured up in the House of Com- 
mons recently was largely discounted in 
the equity share markets at the begin- 
ning of June when the FT index touched 
240.7. The shares in popular trades like 
radio-television renting have already 
fallen by 10 per cent. or more although 
the index has only fallen by less than 
1 per cent. This indicates that some 
investors are sensible enough to sell 
shares which yield only 3 per cent to 
34 per cent. and may never pay off if 
a Labour government is returned in the 
autumn. However, there are still shares 
which yield 5 per cent. and more and 
can be bought for sound investment 
reasons. Take DUNLOP, for example, 
with a potential 7 per cent. yield whose 
new 10s. shares present a buying oppor- 
tunity at around 23s. Or COURTAULDS to 
yield 5.2 per cent., selling at 37s., some 
10s. below its book value. This company 
is still diversifying its interests—witness 
the new pulp factory in Swaziland for the 
paper and board industries. Further, 
there are the store shares which have 
still to cash in on Mr. Amory’s boom. 
I do not favour the group which is going 
to pay too much for HARRODS—the 
unsuccessful bidders are my preference 
—but I would again call attention to 
TIMES FURNISHING 5s. shares at 25s. 
which will almost certainly be on a 5 
per cent. or better yield when the interim 
dividend is declared in September. And 
when this printing strike is at its worst 
I advise looking at DAILY mmrRoR, already 
down to 22s. 6d. to yield 5.6 per cent. 
The bull market may be having a much 
needed correction which may last the 
summer but the selective investor can 
still find a bargain or two. 
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Company Notes 


| rane Wool Industries. For the past three 
years Mr. Neville Blond, the chairman, 
had made reference in his report to the in- 
creased turnover to Emu branded knitting 
wool. Expansion continues, making it 
necessary to extend the premises at Keighley. 
Shareholders were advised in January of the 
purchase of Slimma Limited (slacks and 
skirts) and also of F. Friedlander Ltd. 
(Sammy scarves); both these companies are 
making useful contributions to Group 
profits which come at a time when there has 
been a recession in the light clothing section 
of the Group. The Head Office is now 
housed in attractive new premises in 
Woodstock St., W.f. For the year ended 
March 31, 1959, the Group profits amounted 
to £289,384 as compared with £171,859, 
and after taxation the net profit was 
£147,285 as against £68,053. The com- 
pany’s financial position has been consider- 
able increased; there is a transfer of 
£80,000 to stock reserve and a revaluation 
of the properties has enabled the capital 
general reserve to be increased to £172,962. 

The dividend has been increased from 
124 per cent. to 15 per cent. The 5s. 
Ordinary shares at around 10s. 6d. xd 
yield just over 7 per cent. and should be 
worth putting away for appreciation on 
the anticipated expansion in profits. 

J. Collett Limited in a difficult year’s 
trading to March 31, 1959, have returned a 
trading profit of £181,547 against £200,662. 
The trading outlook for the current year, 
the chairman Mr. John I. Collett reports, 
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Savings are Secure on 
deposit with Campbell 
Discount Co. Lid. As 
prudent bankers, we ad- 
vance money on the 
security of hire purchase 
contracts written with 


carefully in- 
vestigated. Easy with- 
drawal is assured by our 
fixed policy of main- 
taining strong cash re- 
serves, at all times equal 
to at least 10°% of the 
funds entrusted to us. 
Write for our audited 
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CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD 
1 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON, W.1 
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is better and he looks forward to better 
results by this time next year. A fine summer 
could very well help the sale of Jacoll hats, 
for which the Company is well known. 
The net profit for the year was £77,076. 
The balance sheei discloses a very strong 
liquid position; tax reserve certificates, cash 
and a deposit with a local authority amounts 
to £230,531 against a total issued capital of 
£329,700. The general reserve now stands at 
£220,000, a dividend of 20 per cent. is to be 
paid, plus a special tax free distribution of 
2} per cent. from capital reserve. The 4s. 
ordinary shares were last quoted at 9s. 6d.; 
for those who like a share of this nature 
they are not at all dear, particularly having 
regard to the company’s cash resources 
which one day might bring the share- 
holders further rewards. 


The Metal Box Company has achieved a 
record for sales at home and overseas, 
which with investment income produced 
£76,786,000. Sir Robert Barlow, the 
chairman, is confident for the futute: he 
reports that the plastics group continues to 
expand and that new forms of packaging, 
such as polythene squeeze bottles, and 
other materials are going ahead. Possibly 
the expanding demand will take care of 
lower profit margins which, he says, are 
anticipated. The company is committed to 
a heavy capital outlay during 1959/60, to 
the extent of £2.7 m., and it would therefore 
seem that shareholders should not expect 
an increased dividend on the enlarged 
capital. A 50 per cent. scrip issue is 
proposed. The £1 shares at around 
81s. 6d. on the last dividend of 13 per cent. 
only yield just over 3 per cent. This, of 
course, is the expected low yield for this 
‘blue chip’ investment with growth pros- 
pects, but one that is most suitable for the 
surtax-payer. The record trading profit 
amounted to £9,910,865 and the net 
profit (after tax and preference dividends) 
to £3,282,816 providing a 41 per cent. 
cover for the 13 per cent. dividend. 


Metal Industries’ year ended on March 31, 
1959, for which the trading profit was 
£1,503,963 and the net profit (after tax) 
£810,866. This is equivalent to earnings of 
33.1 per cent. on the ordinary capital to 
cover the 14 per cent. dividend, Stock- 
holders have good reason to be grateful to 
their chairman, Sir Charles Westlake, 
when in June, 1958, they were able to buy 
the company’s share holding in British 
Oxygen at 30s. per £1 unit. These shares 
are now around 61s. 3d. From this sale 
the company was able to increase its 
capital reserve by £1.1 million and to 
purchase new companies—Towler Bros., 
which has contributed about £80,000 to 
the profits, and Avo. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
ELLIS & GOLDSTEIN LTD. 


(Manufacturers of Coats, Costumes, Dresses 
and Skirts—‘ Dereta’, ‘Eastex’, ‘Rembrandt’ 
and ‘Elgora’) 

Current Trading Improvement 
The 22nd annual general meeting of Ellis 
& Goldstein Limited was held on July 3 in 
London, Mr. Samuel Goldstein (Chairman 

and Joint Managing Director) presiding. 
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In the course of his circulated statement 
the Chairman said: The combined net profits 
of the Company and its subsidiaries for the 
year to 30th November 1958, amounted to 
£249,634 after providing £251,814 for 
taxation. 

After referring to certain adverse factors 
which had affected the year’s results, the 
Chairman continued: 

In the circumstances your Board feel that 
the year’s results are not unsatisfactory and 
they are able to recommend the same rate 
of dividend, namely 35 per cent. on the 
Ordinary Stock. 

Commenting on the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet, the Chairman said: The 
strong cash position has, since the date of 
the accounts, made possible the acquisition 
of Bent & Son Ltd., a transaction which 
your Board have every confidence will prove 
to be advantageous. 

Trading conditions in the first five months 
of the current year undoubtedly reflect an 
improvement in sentiment. Forward orders 
now being taken for the coming Autumn 
season are at a satisfactory level. In 
addition, during this year we shall have the 
benefit of some nine months trading of 
Bent & Son Ltd. Therefore, in the absence 
of unforeseen circumstances your Board, 
expect with some confidence, that the 
trading results for the current year to 
30th November, 1959, will show a con- 
siderable improvement over those of last 
year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





BRIXTON ESTATE LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of Brix- 
ton Estate Limited was held last week 
in London, Lt. Colonel Sir Francis Hum- 
phrys, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. (the Chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
statement: 

Properties: On October 30, 1958, 
the properties were revalued, as a re- 
sult of which there was a surplus of 
£1,905,217 over the Book Value. This 
surplus was transferred to Capital Re- 
serve. 

Gross Income has increased by £26,899 
and net profit, subject to tax, has risen 
from £151,890 to £164,824. 

Net Revenue: The provision for taxa- 
tion is approximately the same as last 
year and the net profit after tax has 
risen by £11,907. 

Reserves and Bonus Issue: Out of the 
large allocation to Capital Reserve 
resulting from the revaluation of the pro- 
perties, £1,050,000 was absorbed in pay- 
ing a bonus of three for one. After ad- 
justments the Capital Reserve now stands 
at £857,088. 

Future Prospects: The prediction last 
year that there would be an improvement 
of Rental Income is already being real- 
ized and if conditions remain favourable 
increased distributions for 1959 and 1960 
can be expected. I am happy to say that 
the outlook for the Associated Company 
is also most promising and an increasing 
contribution seems likely to be made 
from this source. 

Dividend on Ordinary Shares: Two 
interim payments of 74%, less tax, were 
paid on the Capital before the last bonus 
issue, and a final dividend of 34%, less 
tax, on the increased Capital is now re- 
commended; the total is equivalent to 
30% on the old Capital. 

The Report and Accounts were adop- 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BYARD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


(Manufacturers of ‘TANGO’ and ‘HALO’ 
Hair Nets, Laces, etc.) 








DISTRIBUTION OF 10% 





THe 22nd annual general meeting of 
the Byard Manufacturing Co. Ltd. was 
held on June 29 in Nottingham. 


Mrs. ESTELLA PHILLIPS-MARDER 
(chairman and managing director), who 
presided, said: 


In common with other companies en- 
gaged in the textile industry, we suffered 
an appreciable falling off in our sales 
with a resultant effect in our year’s earn- 
ings. For the whole group, profits on 
trading were £22,549 compared with 
£28,638 the previous year. 


In recommending a Final Dividend 
at the reduced rate of 5%, making a 
total of 10% for the year, I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that, hitherto, the 
Company has never paid a dividend for 
the full year of less than 124% on its 
issued Capital. But your Directors felt 
that the reduced earnings for the past 
year must reflect in the year’s dividend. 


Further capital expenditure, amount- 
ing to £1,750, to which your Company 
was committed at the close of the year, 
brings to an end your Directors’ current 
programme. No more projects, of a 
capital nature, are envisaged at present. 


The decrease in the total of liquid 
assets reflects itself in the increased stocks 
of the parent Company. Although the 
reduced sales are in some measure re- 
sponsible for the increase in stocks, in 
order to retain the services of our higher 
skilled workpeople, we continued to pro- 
duce in excess of our immediate require- 
ments. The increased stock, however, 
consists only of our regular selling lines, 
and, therefore, presents no problem. 


The outlook for the current year is 
very far from promising; our overseas 
trade being even more restricted than 
the previous year. This is not due to 
any falling off in demand for our pro- 
ducts; the demand is clearly there, but 
it cannot be fulfilled—owing to import 
licensing problems, and other factors be- 
yond our control. Our products are 
well known, and our brands—particu- 
larly “HALO” and “TANGO”—are 
household - names. throughout the trade 
in whatever country our goods are sold. 
On the production side, we are faced 
with further wages increases which are 
now in operation. With markets in their 
present condition, we have no means of 
recovering these additional items of cost. 
As it stands at the moment, the pros- 
pects are that the results of the current 
year’s working will fall somewhat short 
of those of the year under review. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid 
5s. per line. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
ls. extra. Classified Advertisement Depart. 
ment, The Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





BBC requires Senior Assistant, School Broadcasting 
(Sound) to help in direction and supervision of school 
broadcasts in Sound, re with accompanying 
literature. Duties call for good educational ex- 
perience, administrative ability and informed interest 
in educational uses of radio. Salary £1,730 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £2,180 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.1172 Spt.) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


BBC requires Music Assistant in Manchester. 
Work involves investigation and stimulation of 
music resources throughout North Region, and 
production of music programmes of all kinds, 
including light orchestras and brass bands. Sound 
general and musical education essential. Successful 
candidate will be responsible for the joy te of 
his work to Head of North Regional Music 

£1,230 (possibly higher if qualifications a | 
rising by five annual increments to £1,580 p.a. max. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference G.1173 Spt.) should 
reach Appointments , Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND- 
LECTURESHIPS (2) IN HISTORY. Applications 
are invited for the above posts. The Lecturers will 
be primarily responsible for teaching at the newly- 
established Waikato University College at Hamilton. 
One Lecturer will be uired to teach mainly 
European History (19th an ~~ oo = one 
the history of New Zealand. The salary scale for each 
position is £1,025 per annum, rising by three annual 
increments to £1,275 per annum. Commencing 
salary within this ‘scale will be fixed according to 
qualifications and experience. University salaries 
in New Zealand are at present under review. An 
allowance is made towards travel and removal 
expenses. Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application ma: | be obtained from 
the Secretary, Associati of of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 3ist July, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 
LECTURESHIPS (2) IN ENGLISH. Applications 
are invited for the above-mentioned ts. The 
Lecturers will be ——. responsible for teaching 
at the newly-established Waikato University Coll 

at Hamilton. The salary scale for each position is 
£1,025 per annum, rising by three annual increments 
to £1,275 annum. Commencing salary within 
this scale will be fixed according to qualifications and 
experience. University salaries in New Zealand are 
at present under review. An allowance is made 
towards travel and removal expenses. Further 
particulars and information as to the method of 
application =, be obtained from 

Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W. C.1. Applica- 
tions close, in New Zealand and London, on 3ist 
July, 1959. 


YOUNG AND NOT-so-young applicants find all 
grades Office Work through STELLA FISHER 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, A.E. AND F.A. 
STEPHENS POST-GRADUATE RESEAR 
FELLOWSHIP. Applications are invited for an 
A.E. and F.A.Q. Stephens Post-Graduate Research 
Fellowship from graduates of any A i 
University other than the University of Sydney or 
from graduates of any overseas Universit , who 
uce satisfactory evidence of research experience. 

The Fellow will undertake post-grad i 
the Faculty of his choice in the University of S 

The Fellowship is < the annual value of £A8 
p.a., payable half-y: roa | in advance, and is awarded 
for one year omy = ¢ first instance, but may be 
renewed for a second year. 

Further information and application forms may 
be obtained from the Registrar, The University of 
Sydney, Sydney, N.S.W., A with wi 
applications close on 30th September, 1959. 

MARGARET A. TELFER, 


Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, SENIOR LECTURE- 
SHIP IN EDUCATION. ‘Applications are invited 
for the above position. 

The Salary for a Senior Lecturer is within the range 
£A2,200-80-£2,600 per annum, 
adjustment and will be subject to 

State Superannuation Y commencing 
salary will be fixed a to the qualifications 
and experience of the s ‘ul applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
cases approved by the University ry its _—> 
meee ae shay So Gates Ly ew ee O 

Ouse. 

Further particulars and my ~ as oe | 
method of [——— wap 
Secretary, Association of at. | of on British 
Commeuuaet, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

pplications close, in Australia and London, on 
15th ne August, 1959. 


BBC has following vacancies in Norwich. 
(a) Senior News Assistant (Television to super- 
intend and co-ordinate Norwich 
News Room. a editorial 











pean of and responsibility for television 
reas too in Norwich. 
Salary £1 5 (possibly ualifications 
) rising by five annual increments 


exceptional 
to £1,970 p.a. max. 
(6) -_ Assistant (Television) to share in work 
f the Norwich News Room by assisting 


Le News poe phe : of news 
programmes. ‘or organi- 
sation of film co’ studio 

elements. 


to £1,580 p.a. max. 
Holders of these posts ys have professional 
journalistic experience in or radio, keen news 
sense, sound editorial judgement and lively ene 
in imaginative developmen news 
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HEADMISTRESS. Applications are invi ted for the 
post of Headmistress of Saint Hilary’s School for 
Girls, Alderley Edge, Cheshire, which will become 
vacant in January 1960. a Hilary’s i is a School of 
the Midland Division of the Woodard Foundation 
and is mainly for day-girls with a few aw way boarders. 
Full particu may be had from the Right Reverend 
the Provost, Athlone House, London Road, 
Shrewsbury until 31st July, 1959. 


BBC requires Research Assistant in Projects and 
Developments Section of Audience Research 
Department. Work involves application of social 
study techniques to problems connected. with 
Television and Sound Renenenstep audiences. Good 
general education necessary, qualifications in 
Statistics (not solely Economic) by preferably with 
experience in market research = Fa 

Salary £800 (possibly higher if tions 
ceptional) rising by five annual increments to £1 025 
p.a. max. Requests for application forms Cri7ep0 
addressed —- and — = seas 4 ot 1176S 
should reach AR ih Officer, 

House, London, within five a 


BBC requires Senior Research Assistant in ame 4 
and Developments —— of Audience Researc 

Department. Duties include design and Reo | 
special surveys with analysis and tabulations of 
results; routine statistical treatment of day-to-day 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Continue to offer 74% on sums £20— 
£500 (withdrawal on demand) with extra 
4% on each £500 unit 
from Investment oe 


e.. Inn House, 265 Strand, 
London, WC2 














ag” wires Assistant Floor Manager, Television, 
. Duties include normal Assistant Floor 
gt ge (marking up floors, supervision 
operation of spot effects, prompt 
Sao discipline, plotting camera moves, 
ee & alee ions, etc.) with the added 

ity for n or Hn om gy 

as Knowledge 0 ales an els 
ss accenay. Kp Conti idates must possess the 
and experience relevant to stage/fioor/ 

studio management plus a keen and_ developed 
Sevens fe. prnece’ es. Salary £675 (possibly 
a F qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
soe inbtements to ore Ax max. Requests for 
pot forms peme fenetes addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.1184 St) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.!, 

within five days. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE at_ the 


Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 10-5.30 Sats. 
10-1. 








A N. Regency 
Exhibition. ‘State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. eS 1 from Buckingham 

Palace. The Londonderry 
‘Ambessadorial Silver. oa "10 to 8 daily, including 





+ Kenwood Exhibitions : 
‘William Gilpin and the Pi 8th 
or 1 Fa —7- 2. 30-7: Refreshments ilabl 

res: en avaiiabdie. 
210 bus San Archway or Golders Green Stations. 
(987). 


Picturesque’ and ‘18t 
Admission Free. Week- 





PERSONAL 


RELIEF brings thousands of sufferers ou: 
from distress and fear into betterment and hope,— 
and does it NOW. Please support this great mission. 
National Society for’ Cancer’ R Relief, (Appeal G.7.) 
47 Victoria St., §.W.1. President: Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma, C.I., G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 

in Gloucestershire wishes 

to help effectively and a like to hear of hostels, 
shops, etc. run for disabled any- 

or abroad.— Box 4886. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on Family 
a — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., London, 





INVEST WISELY. Please send s.ae. to J. 
Maurer, 3 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
LET ME TRACE —_ ancestry. Genealogical 
Research terms mod.—Box 4505. 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. gt CELL THERAPY 
NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
So able at the: 
NERVE CENTRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
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ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk in 
Clover Honey from our own beehives. A 21-day 
course of this tonic food will put you on top of your 
form, 42s. post free from The HONEY FARM, 7 
Cadgwan Place, Aberayron, Cards. Brochures on 
request. 

“WATAPADS”’. Keep pot plants moist holidays and 
always. Put one under each pot. 5 for 10s., 11 for 20s. 
—HARRODS Horticultural Department. 


JULY 1060, 1959 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seeking 

teaching appointments, also Mason and frm no} 
ge oo apply to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A., (EB), 
Hon. Sec elations Committee, Incorporated 
Association ey "Poapasntecy Schools, Hurst Court, 
Ore, Hastings. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secretarial, 
Civil Service, Management, Export, Commercial, 
General Cert. of Education, etc. Many (non-exam. } 
courses in business subjects.—Write for free pros- 
pectus and/or advice mentioning exam. or subjects 
in which interested to Metropolitan College, G.40, 
St. Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C 4. 


Established 1910. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Bogue and 
Secretarial Practice, Prospectus: The ord 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, lily 
PO TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
eo B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc Sociology, LL.B., 
Degrees and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Pr oieat eel Examinations, Prospectus Mei 
exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Halli, 
Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 











LITERARY 


PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY BY WRITING 
ABOUT IT. Let the London School of Journalism 
show you how to produce the saleable contributions 
that editors are seeking by personal postal ing. 
Free advice and book from: Pros us Dept., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. 
AUTHORS invited to submit poems for publication. 
Cromiech Press, Bala, N. Wales. 
GUINNESS Book of Poetry, 1957/58, is the 
Poetry Book Society Summer Choice.—Details of 
membership (subscription 2 gns.), from Secretary, 
4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 
ANTED by British Institute of Fiction- 
Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised by us and 
submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MSS. to Dept. C.23. 
EE. ‘The Professional Touch,’ concerning 
Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 
THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE TO GOOD 
EATING in Gt. Britain is THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1959/60, edited by Raymond Postgate 
from recommendations by Good Food Club mem- 
bers, published by Cassell. Previous issues are out 
of date and may lead to disappointment. Invest in 
the new edition. 7/6, from all booksellers 
WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have earned 
while learning. Send for interesting free let 
(without obligation).—The Regent Institute pt. 
A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
WRITE TO SELL—once you Know-How: No 
Sales—No Fees tuition shows you how to write 
for profit. FREE subscriptions to ‘The Writer’ 
tells you regularly what editors buy. Send for 
FREE (R.i) ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success,’ 
B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 























SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCURATE, speety. typing, 2s. 
6d. carbon.—Box 
LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 6d. gy a > 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge _ 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folcstone. 

LOOKS LIKE PRINT! New syle do licati 
Susan Tully, 63 Wigmore St., Hi UN S998, 
and standard t ae B.. Thy 
words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Delmeny Rd. Wallington, Surrey. 
MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine "Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 





1,000 words; 
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requisites by post any- 
list sent free under sealed 
tories, 333/61 Gray's Inn 


EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses. —Write Organising 
Seaeotany, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, W.14. P. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial gy - a South 
Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 
PREPARATION FOR SXAMINATIONS- 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides stal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Ni 
LONDON UNIVERSI "E 
ments, and FINAL ae 4 for B.A., 
pam LL.B. '. y ad and s It, and sae 
exams. ospectus free from Registrar. 
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ING SERVICE PA NS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 

Isle of Lewis. 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all disease 
conditions, is rooted in a toxic state of the system, 
and is the Sat of fitness, activity and mental 
Lm a we ISOL TABLETS liquefy catarrh 
urify and clear the whole system. Entirely 
— less and benevolent; no drug reaction on the 
heart or any other organ. Not habit forming. 
Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol Tablets (six 
months’ supply) with informative booklet of home 
treatment and dietary advice.—Garlisol Company, 
Fairlight, Sussex. 
HEARTH RUGS. Hand-made type, 
quality rug wool. Sizes to customers’ specifica i 
Prices from 58s. for 27 x 54. Free samples.—K: 
Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post 1s. 6d. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s luxurious juality (reduced from 
6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey, » 34 to 42 
bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. from Austin ‘Smith, 36 


Berkely St., W.1. 
PRINTED” NOTEPAPER. Send om 4 for samples 


enabling choice of type and style.—S. Vernon, 72 
Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester. 

OS: 'S. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured Damask 
Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered ee 
Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church Linen. Su 
Bed Linens Fine Damask, Diaper and” Turkish 
Towels. Illustrated from 

ROSEMOYNE SH LINENS, 
9 ae ~ Square South, Belfast, 
orthern Ireland. 


Finest 














WBATTLE ABBEY COLLEGE 
THE E SCOTTISH RESIDENTIAL ADULT 
COLLEGE 


DALKEITH, MIDLOTHIAN 
25.7.59- 8.8.59. Writing for Radio and Television, 
Practical Painting, Italic Hand- 
writing, etc. Cost £9 per week. 
— Culture and poste 


] 


8.8.59-22.9.59. 
30.8.59-13.9.59. 


graduate, ¢ es at home W.9.: 
our; un ¢ of two: 15s., individual 
tuition.— Box 4881. 








ACCOMMODATION 


TO LET two well furnished rooms Carshalton» 
Surrey. Use of Kitchen and Bathroom. Garage 
available. Suit Business couple.—Box 4861. 





we have man Flats. Aramis 
care.-Share-a-Flat, 175 175 Piccadilly. HYD 2545. 
HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
b= 21944. 33 rooms. 150 yards sea-front. Gdns., 


Superlative food. Vacs., 
= Leet dae 94-12 gns. 
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